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Art. L—ON THE UNITARIANISM OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


There are few objections to Unitarianism which weigh more 
with the public in general, than the objection, that it is a new 
things Even middle aged persons, it is said, recollect the 
time, when Unitarians, as a distinct sect, were unknown in 
this country, and even now, their opinions, though spreading 
rapidly, are chiefly confined to a few sections of it. Hence, 
many whohave never investigated the 8 ape are led to infer, 
that a system, which is apparently of such recent origin, can- 
not possibly be the same with that religion which our Saviour 
and his disciples promulgated more than eighteen centuries 
ago; and thus they are induced to reject it as erroneous, 
without ever entering into any examination of its truth, or its 
accordance with the sacred scriptures. 

To remove this objection to the reception of Christianity, 
in, as I believe, its pristine purity, is the purport of this essay. 
Having lately endeavored to prove* that the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and of the proper Deity of Christ, were never taught 
by our Saviour while on earth, I shall now proceed to prove, 

at these doctrines were not taught by any of the Apostles, 
but on the con , that their teaching was purely Unitarian, 
and hence, that the Christian Church remained Unitarian, 
so long as the Apostles lived. How, and by what means, 
that Church afterwards became Trinitarian, may perhaps be 
the subject of a subsequent essay. 

My proofs for the Unitarianism of the Apostolic age, shall 
all be drawn from the Acts of the Apostles, a book which, 
though in every one’s hands, yet to judge from the strange 


* In my letters to the Rev. Mr. West, published in the Messenger. 
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opinions which prevail among Christians, appears not to be 
studied with the attention it deserves. 

In order properly to understand the scriptures, it is neces- 
sary that we should make ourselves acquainted with the Opin- 
ions which prevailed at the time these books were written. * 
The Jews of that day were all firm believers in the simple 
unity of God. They had never so much as heard of the doc- 
trine, that in the Godhead there are three persons, each of 
whom is God, and a distinct object of religious worship; ‘hi 
even the terms which we now make use of to express that 
doctrine, such as, Trinity, T'riune God, God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, &c., were totally unknown to them, being the © 
invention of subsequent centuries. ‘To the Jews of the A | 
tolic age, there was “but one God, even the Father;” and] 
beg the reader, who accompanies me in this examination, to 
bear this constantly in mind, in order that he may duly appre 
ciate the proofs I am about to bring forward. 

That the Jews of the age in question, were believers in the 
simple unity of God, and totally unacquainted with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is, I believe, admitted by all candid Trini- 
tarian writers of any note. Now to convert such men to a 
belief in the Trinity, it would obviously have been necessary, 
that this doctrine should be stated and explained to them with 
the utmost precision, in the same manner that we find it in the 
popular creeds, catechisms and articles of faith of the*present 
day; for, after the clear and positive manner in which a belief 
in the Unity of God had been enjoined on the Jews in their 
sacred books, it would not have been sufficient to have left 
them to gather this new doctrine, which, at least in appear- 
ance, was so directly at variance with the old one, from 
casual hints and expressions, dropped accidentally in the dis- 
cussion of other matters. Let us now examine what was the 
doctrine which the Apostles taught. 

In the second chapter of the Book of Acts, we find record- 
eda discourse which the Apostle Peter addressed to a large 
assemblage of Jews on the day of Pentecost. That discourse 
relates almost exclusively to our Saviour. Peter calls him 


* I feel strongly convinced, that a thorough acquaintance with the opinions 
which prevailed among the Jews in the days of our Saviour, is the best key 
we can have to the true understanding of the New Testament. Language 
is always used with reference to existing opinions; and those opinions 
give to the language used its true meaning. We, however, at the pre- 
sent day, give to certain expressions of scripture, not the meaning they had 
originally, but that which subsequent systems and modes of thinking, have 
attached to them. Is it astonishing, then, thet these scriptures are so often 
misunderstood ? 
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Jesus of Nazareth. He describes him as “a man approved 
of God by miracles and wonders, and signs which God did by 
him.” He tells the Jews, that after they had put him to death, 
God had raised him up again, and had exalted him to be Lord 
and Christ or Messiah; and that the miraculous gifts,of which 
the Jews were witness, had been poured out on the disciples 
by Christ, according to the promise which he had obtained 
from the Father. Such is a synopsis of Peter’s discourse. 
And now | ask: Is not this the discourse of a Unitarian? Is 
not this the manner in which Unitarians constantly speak of 
our Saviour, namely, as the agent and Messenger of God, act- 
ing by delegated power? But who ever heard Trinitarians 
speak of him as Peter does here? Further, we are told that 
by this discourse, three thousand persons were on that day 
converted to the Christian faith. But to what faith were they 
converted? Certainly not to a belief in a trinity of persons 
in the Godhead; nor to that of the proper Deity of Christ. 
Of these Peter had not said a word. But the belief to which 
they were converted was: That Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ, Messiah or annointed of God. This was the doctrine 
which Peter had preached to them; and it was the belief of 
this simple doctrine which constituted those who embraced it, 
members of the Church of Christ. 

As this doctrine, namely, that Jesus is the Christ, or anoint- 
ed of God, is the foundation on which the whole of the chris- 
tian religion rests, I beg the reader to pause for a moment, to 
consider some of the important consequences resulting from 
it. If Jesus be the Christ, or Messenger of God, then the 
revelations he made respecting God’s paternal character, and 
the means to attain to salvation, are revelations from God; 
and the promises of eternal life, as the reward of virtue and 
piety, are promises on which we can rely with the same con- 
fidence as if God had audibly spoken to each one of us. As 
only those who believed in Jesus as the Christ or Messenger 
of God, would receive his precepts and promises as a divine 
revelation, we perceive at once, that this belief is the funda- 
mental article of faith on which the whole of the christian 
religion rests. Hence, we find our Saviour constantly insist- 
ing, that the miracles he wrought were proofs chat God had 
sent him; and hence, too, we perceive the reason, why the 
Apostles, on every occasion, appeal to the fact, that after the 
Jews had put Christ to death, God had raised him again from 
the dead. With respect to this last proof, I would observe, 
that it is perfectly conclusive evidence, that Jesus is the 
Christ, the chosen messenger of God, as God would certainly 
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not have raised an impostor from the dead; but its evidence 
is equally conclusive, that Jesus is not God, as the being who 
could die and be restored again to life by the power of 
another, cannot possibly be the self-existent God. * 

In the 3d 4th and 5th chapters of the Acts, we find recorded 
several discourses of Peter, addressed to the Jews and to their 
rulers, and if we look at their contents, we find them precisely 
similar to that of the discourse delivered on the day of Pente- 
cost, recorded in the second chapter. In vain do we look in 
them for any mention of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of 
the personal Deity of our Saviour. Concerning these pretend- 
ed fundamental dogmas, we do not find a single word. Peter 
continues to call his blessed master by the title of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth;{ insists repeatedly on his resurrection from the 
dead, by the power of God;{ declares him to be the prophet 
like unto Moses, who had been promised; and at the close 
of the 5th chapter, we are expressly told: “And daily in the 
temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
to preach the glad tidings, that Jesus is the Christ.” || 

c the 4th chapter we are told, that of those who heard the 
discourses of Peter, five thousand believed, or embraced the 
Christian faith. But to what faith, I would ask again, were 
they converted? Certainly not to the belief in the Trinity, or 
in the personal Deity of Christ. Of these doctrines, Peter 
had made no mention in his discourses, and it is clear, that his 
hearers could be converted by them only to a belief in such 
doctrines as he had inculcated. It is evident then, and I beg 
the reader to bear this in mind, that a belief in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and of the proper Deity of Christ, formed at that 
time, no part of the Christian faith. 

The only other discourse of Peter, which I shall notice, is 
that with the Centurion Cornelius, recorded Acts 10th. The 


* This is so obvious, that it appears to be felt by most of the orthodox, and 
hence, the fact, that God raised our Saviour from the dead, has never in my 
hearing, been mentioned from any orthodox pulpit. One case has come to 
my enon, in which the fact was actually denied by a teacher in one of 
the Episcopal Sunday Schools. He maintained, in opposition to the reiterated 
declarations of the Scriptures, that Christ was not raised by the power of 
God, but rose again by his own power. If Peter and Paul had been present, 
they might have wondered, that a teacher of the present day should oF, 
what they had so frequently asserted asa fact, and adduced as a fundamenta 
truth. I have long been sensible, that if these Apostles could return, they 
would be excluded from the communion of many of the present churches, 
as men holding dangerous and heretical sentiments. 


tActsiii.6. f Actsiii 15. iv. 10. v. 30. 4 Actsiii.22. |] Actav. 
42. Abp. Newcome’s version. 
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object of Peter’s visit to Cornelius, was to convert the latter, 
a heathen, to a belief in Christ. Here, then, if ever, it was 
necessary that Peter should state with precision the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and if the doctrine of the Trinity, 
or of the personal Deity of Christ, formed part of them, we 
must find a belief in them insisted on. But do we find it insisted 
on? I beg the reader to peruse the whole of Peter’s address 
with attention, and he will find, that there is not only no men- 
tion made of those pretended essential doctrines, but that 
what is said, is totally irreconcilable with them. Peter calls 
our Saviour, Jesus of Nazareth. He speaks of him as one 
whom God had sent as his messenger to preach glad tidings 
of peace to man, and whom, to qualify him for his mission, 
God had anointed with the Holy Ghost, and with power. He 
mentions how Jesus went about doing good, and curing all 
who were afflicted with diseases, because God was with him; 
and that, when the Jews had put him to death, God raised him 
up again from the dead; and he adds that this Jesus “is he 
whom God has appointed to be the Judge of the living and of 
the dead.” 

Such are the outlines of the doctrines which Peter taught 
to Cornelius, and now again [ ask, is not this the teaching of 
a Unitarian? Could Peter, if he had believed his late Master 
, , the Supreme God, have spoken of him in the manner 

e did? 

| feel that I am repeating myself, but the importance of the 
subject I am considering, must be my apology with the reader. 
Many ‘Trinitarians, when they meet with passages such as 
those I have been examining, will allow, that their favourite 
dogma is not taught in them, but still they think that it is 
taught in other parts of the Scriptures. Now it is my pur- 
pose to show, even at the risk of some repetitions, that the 
Apostles were uniform in their teaching, and that the most per- 
fect harmony exists among the different parts of the Apostolic 
instructions. 

After examining thus, the different discourses of Peter, let 
us next pass to those of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and see what he taught. 

That Paul, up to the time of his conversion, did not believe 
in the doctrines of the Trinity, or of the personal Deity of 
our Saviour, will not be disputed. He did not even believe 
Jesus to be the Christ, but persecuted those who received 
him as such. On his way to Damascus he was miraculous 
converted by the personal appearance of Jesus to him. If 
therefore a belief in a Trinity of persons in the Godhead, and 
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in the personal Deity of our Saviour, be an essential part of 
the Christian faith, it is clear, that these doctrines must have 
been communicated to Paul between the time that Jesus ap- 
peared to him on the way, and the time when he was baptized 
by Ananias. But have we any evidence that any such doc- 
trines were revealed to him at that time? Not the slightest. 
The Scripture account of Paul’s conversion does not contain 
one word which can possibly be construed into even an 
allusion to these doctrmes. On the contrary, we have in the 
Scriptures not only highly presumptive, but I had almost said, 
positive evidence, that when Paul commenced preaching 
Christianity, he was totally ignorant of the doctrines in ques- 
tion. Weare told that immediately after his conversion, “he 

reached Jesus in the Synagogues, that he is the Son of God.”* 
Now, if it had been revealed to Paul, that in the Deity there 
are three persons, each of whom is a distinct object of reli- 

ious worship; or that Jesus, who so lately was born 
and resided in Judea, and was put to death by the Jews, was 
the Supreme Eternal Jehovah, surely such revelations would 
have astounded and absorbed every faculty of his mind, and 
these doctrines, as they would have been pre-eminent in im- 

ortance, would have held a corresponding place in his preach- 
ing. But do they? So far from it, that we find not only no 
mention made of them, but not even an allusion to them in all 
the discourses of this great Apostle, which have come down 
tous. Let us take a rapid view of each of those which have 
been recorded by St. Luke. 

Immediately after his conversion, we are told, that he “con- 
founded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this 
(Jesus) is very Christ.t Here then we have the burthen of 
his teaching, and we see, that it is precisely the same with 
that of Peter. The great fundamental truth, that Jesus is the 
Christ or Messiah, the anointed Messenger of God, is what he 
intends to impress on his audience. Of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and of the personal Deity of the Saviour, we have 
not a word. And now J ask the reader, whether what Paul 
teaches here is not pure Unitarianism?—Whether any Trini- 
tarian teacher of the present time, would, in endeavoring to 


* Acts ix. 20. Ihave shown in my letter to the Rev. Mr. West, that the 
terms Son of God and Messiah, were used convertibly among the Jews, to 
designate their expected Prophet and Deliverer. The common version reads 
here Christ instead of Jesus, but according to Griesbach, Newcome, Vander 
Palm, and, I believe all good authorities, y ta is the true reading. 


+ Actsix. 22. 
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convert Jews to Christianity, confine himself to the doctrine 
which Paul taught?—But to proceed. 

In the 13th chapter of the Acts, we find recorded a dis- 
course delivered by Paul at Antioch, from which I shall ex- 
tract some passages. “Of this man’s (David’s) seed hath God 
according to his promise, brought unto Israel a Saviour, 
Jesus.”* “And though they found no cause of death in him, 
(Jesus) yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. And 
when they had fulfilled all that was written of him, they took 
him down from the tree, and laid him in a Sepulchre. But 
God raised him from the dead.”t “Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that through ruis man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.” { 

The next discourse of Paul, which I shall notice, is that to 
the Jews at Thessalonica, which we find recorded in the 17th 
chapter, as follows: “And Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures, opening and alledging that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from the dead, and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ.” § 

In the same chapter we have the record of the discourse 
which Paul delivered at Athens. Here, as he addresses, not 
Jews, but idolatrous heathens, he commences by revealing to 
them the God and Creator of the Universe, as the true object 
of worship; and in the 31st verse, he announces our Saviour 
to them, not as God, or as equal with God; but as God’s vice- 
gerent;—as a man by whom God will judge the world in righ- 
teousness, “whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

In the 18th chapter we read, || that, at Corinth, Paul “rea- 
soned in the Synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks. And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was earnest in the word, and tes- 
tified to the Jews, that Jesus was the Christ.” 

The sacred historian has not left us on record any other dis- 
course of Paul relating to the subject under consideration; but 
there is one passage concerning one of the earliest heralds of 
Christianity, which I wish to notice. Of Apollos, it is said, 
that in Achaia, “He mightily convinced the Jews, and that 
publicly showing by the Scriptures, that Jesus was Christ.” 9 


ov. 23. + V. 28-30. + V. 38-89. $V. 2-4. || V. 4-5. 7 Acts 
xviii. 28. 
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I have thus endeavored to give a short connected view of 
the principal discourses contained in the book of Acts; and | 
now wish to recall the readers attention fora moment to their 

rincipal contents. Everywhere we find the doctrine, that 
Sooke of Nazareth is the Christ, the anointed messenger of 
God, inculcated and insisted on as the fundamental truth on 
which the whole of Christianity rests; and we constantly find 
the fact, that our Saviour was raised from the dead by God, 
brought forward as conclusive proof of his Messiahship. But 
no where do we find the doctrines of a ‘Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, or of the proper Deity of Christ, either express. 
ly taught, or even so much as hinted at. And now I would 
ask the reader, whether doctrines, of so much moment, could 
have possibly been passed by unnoticed by Peter, Paul, and 
their fellow labourers, if such doctrines had at that time 
formed part of the Christian faitht—Whether the phraseolo 
they make use of in speaking of our Saviour, is not precisely 
that which is used by Unitarians at the present day? Whether 
they ever hear similar phraseology from the Trinitarian pulpits? 
And whether from all this the inference is not irresistible, that 
the Apostles of Christ, and hence too the first converts to 
Christianity, were Unitarians? 

I have thus endeavored to prove that the Christian Church 
was Unitarian during the Apostolic age, by showing, that the 
teachings of the Apostles were such; and here, therefore, I 
might terminate my examination. But the book of Acts con- 
tains still another and different species of proof of the Unitari- 
anism of those early days, and of this I would take a brief 
view before I close. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity, if true, is one of momen- 
tous importance, will be readily admitted by all; and a mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince the reader, that such a doctrine 
could not have been introduced among a people who believed 
in the simple Unity of God, without creating a very strong 
sensation, of which we must find traces in the history of that 
day. That the Jews of that age, like those of our own, wor- 
shiped the God of their fathers in the simple Unity of His 
Being, will, I trust, not be disputed. Now if the Apostles had 
announced to these Jews, that, besides the Father, who had 
hitherto been the sole object of their worship, there were also 
a God the Son, and a God the Holy Ghost, each of whom was 
severally God, and as well as the Father, the object of reli- 
gious homage, such a doctrine must have produced a great sen- 
sation among them. It must have appeared to them, as a 
direct infringement of their national a , and as such must 
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have been to them peculiarly offensive. But do we find that 
the Jews took any such offence at the teaching of the A 
tles? In vain should we look for it in the book of Acts. e 
find no trace of it there. We find, on the contrary, evidence 
there, that during the whole period to which those records ex- 
tend, that is, for at least thirty years, the Christians and the 
Jews worshiped jointly, and for aught that appears, peaceabl 
in the same temple, and the same synagogues, a thing which 
could not have been, if the one had directed their religious 
homage to three distinct objects,* while the other adored 
their God as a Being of simple Unity. t 

But perhaps it will be said, that the Jews did persecute the 
Christians on account of their religious faith, and that this 
proves, that that faith contained articles which were offensive 
to them. I admit the fact, but I contend that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or of the personal Deity of Christ, was not of the 
number. Happily for the cause I am advocating, the book of 
Acts gives us a distinct account of the several causes of offence 
which the Jews took at the teaching of the Apostles, and it is 
to an examination of these causes, that I intend to devote the 
remainder of this essay. In this examination, I ask the reader 
to accompany me, and he will be convinced, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was not among them. 

Besides the great fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
Church, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ or anointed of 
God, which was received by the Christians, and rejected by 
the Jews, and was the great wall of separation between the 
two parties, there were other opinions held by the former, 
which occasionally gave offence to the latter. Let us now 
see what we find in the book of Acts on this subject. 

In the beginning of the 4th chapter we are told, that while 
the Apostles were — to “the people, the priests and the 
captain of the temple and the Sadducees came upon them; 


* I hope no offence will be taken at my thus stating that Trinitarians have 
three distinct objects of religious worship. To convince himself of the cor- 
rectness of my statement I refer the reader to the litanies of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Churches, where he will find distinct pray- 
ers addressed to God the Father, to God the Son, to God the Holy Ghost, and 
to the Holy, blessed and glorious Trinity, as to separate and distinct objects of 


worship. 


t It is evident from the whole book of Acts, and from other parts of the 
Scriptures, that the Apostles and early Jewish converts, continued to the last 
to consider themselves as members of the Jewish Church. This fact appears 
to me not to have received the attention it deserves. It shews that the - 
tles considered their new faith as being in perfect harmony with the great fea. 
damental doctrine of the Jewish religion. 
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being grieved that they taught the people, and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the dead.” Here the 
causes of offence are distinctly stated. ‘They are, that the 
taught the people, and that they taught the doctrine of the 
resurrection. The government was now in the hands of the 
Sadducees, who did not believe in a resurrection, and hence 
the preaching of this dogma was particularly offensive to 
them. 

In the 5th chapter we read that the Apostles were again 
brought before the council, because, in disregard of the orders 
of the rulers, they continued to teach. The accusation 
against them this time is: That they had filled Jerusalem with 
their doctrine, and intended to bring this man’s (Christ’s) blood 
upon the rulers,* that is, render these latter accountable for 
his death. 

Inthe 6th and 7th chapters, the sacred historian has record- 
ed the accusation brought against Stephen, and his death. The 
accusation is, that he had said, that Jesus of Nazareth would 
destroy the holy city or temple, and change the customs insti- 
tuted by Moses.t We are told that to obtain evidence of the 
truth, even of this charge, it was necessary to suborn witnes- 
ses. But surely this would have been a totally useless piece 
of villainy, if it could have been proved that he sought openly 
to introduce strange or hitherto unknown objects of worship, as 
the doing so would have rendered him clearly amenable to the 
laws of his country. 

While on the subject of Stephen, I would observe, that the 
vision, with which this first of Christian martyrs was favoured, 
to animate himin the hour of danger and of death, is perfectly 
decisive of the Trinitarian controversy. We are told, that 
“he saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.”§ Here God, and Jesus who stands at his 
right hand, are spoken of as two perfectly distinct beings. 
To sit or stand on the right hand of a king or throne, is a 
figure of speech, derived from oriental customs, and denotes 
that the one thus represented as sitting or standing at the 
ah hand of the throne, is next in authority under the king,|| 

hen, therefore, our Saviour is represented as sitting or stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, the meaning is, that, in his state 
of exaltation, he is next in authority under God. But surely, 
the God on the throne, and Jesus standing on the right hand 


*V.28. +Acts vi. 14. ¢ Deut. xiii. 5. sActs vii. 55. em 
explains to us the request of the mother of James and John, recorded Matt. 


tie 7 and the reason why that request gave so much offence to the other 
isciples. 
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of the throne;—the Being from whom the power emanates, 
and the minister to whom that power is delegated—are not 
—cannot be—the same being. 

Among the first heralds off the cross, no one was subject to 
so many, and such bitter persecutions from the Jews, as the 
Apostle Paul. The cause of this is sufficiently obvious. The 
Jews had hitherto considered themselves as being alone God’s 
chosen people. They believed, that they alone were within 
the pale of salvation, and that whoever wished to share in 
this privilege, could do so only by submitting to the Mosaic 
ritual. Paul was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and the friend 
and advocate of Christian liberty. He refused to subject the 
heathen converts to the yoke of the Mosaic ritual, and taught, 
that men can be saved by faith in Christ, without the obsery- 
ance of the law. This conduct was particularly galling to the 
national pride of the Jews; and to this source we may trace 
much of that spirit of peculiar animosity with which they 
persecuted this Apostle. 

In the 18th chapter, we are told, that while at Corinth, the 
Jews dragged him before the tribunal of Gallio, and accused 
him of persuading “men to worship God contrary to the 
law.”* We read in several other places of the ill treatment 
and the various persecutions which Paul met with from the 
Jews, where no particular reason for such treatment is assigned; 
but what we find in the 2ist chapter of the Acts, will throw 
some light on the cause of this universal ill will. We are 
there told that, while in the temple at Jerusalem, he was 
seized by some Jews, who exclaimed: “Men of Israel help; 
this is the man that teaches all men everywhere against the 
people, and the law, and this place; and further, brought 
Greeks also into the temple; and has polluted this holy 
place.” t 

Here we have the charges brought against Paul distinctly 
stated. He is accused of teaching against the people; be- 
cause he taught that the Jews were not alone God’s chosen 
people, but that the Gentiles also were called to be saved:— 
of teaching against the law; because he taughit that a submis- 
sion to, and an observance of the Mosaic ritual, was not ne- 
cessary to salvation:—and of teaching against the Temple; 
because he taught, that God could be worshiped acceptabl 
elsewhere, as well as at Jerusalem. He is also scoued, 
though as it appears, falsely, of polluting the Temple, by bring- 
ing Greeks into it. Such are the charges brought against 


* Acts xviii. 13. + Acts xxi. 28. 
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Paul;—but we have not one word of his introducing new ob- 
jects of worship, or of his teaching that there are three 
distinct persons in the Godhead. : 

It is worthy of notice, in connection with this subject, that 
the Jews appear to have listened with calmness to Paul, while, 
from the stairs of the Castle, he related to them his conversion 
to Christianity, on the way to Damascus; but the moment he 
mentions his mission to the Gentiles, they break out into un- 
governable rage. * i 

After Paul’s imprisonment, we find him frequently brought 
before divers tribunals. Let us now see what charges are 
there alledged against him. 

When brought before the Jewish council, he states that it 
is “on account of the hope and the resurrection of the dead,” 
that he is called in question;f and from the letter of Claudius 
Lysias to Felix, the Governor, it appears that the accusation 
was entirely of questions respecting the Jewish law. 

In the 24th chapter, we find the charges brought against 
Paul by the Jewish rulers, before the Roman Governor, Felix. 
They are, that he is a pestilent fellow;—a mover of sedition 
among the Jews;—a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes; 
—and that he had attempted to profane the temple. Paul 
denies the charges a against him; but admits, that after 
the manner which the Jews called heresy or sectarianism, he 
worshiped the God of his Fathers. 

In the 25th chapter, we read of the accusations of Paul be- 
fore the Roman Governor Festus. It is there said,{ that the 
Jews laid many and grievous complaints against him, which 
they could not prove. The nature of these charges is not 
mentioned, but we may gather them from Paul’s vindication, 
in which he says: “Neither against the law of the Jews, 
neither against the temple, or yet against Cesar, have I offend- 
ed in anything at all;”§ and in the account which Festusafter- 
wards gives to king Agrippa of this examination, he describes 
the charges brought, as being questions “of their own super- 
stition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed 
to be alive.” || 

In Paul’s defence before king Agrippa, recorded in chapter 
26th, he states two causes for his imprisonment, namely, his 
preaching the resurrection, and his mission to the Gentiles;1 
and he states also the doctrines he had preached, namely, that 
men “should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for 


* Acts xxii. 1-21. t Acts xxiii. 6. t Acts xxv. 7. pV. 8. 
 V. 19. TCompare V. 6-7-17-21. 
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repentance ;”* and, “that Christ should sufler, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the dead, and should 
show light unto the people, and to the Gentiles.” t 

I have thus endeavored carefully to trace, both the leading 
doctrines which the Apostles taught, and the accusations 
which their enemies brought against them, and the result of 
my examinations may be thus summed up. The great funda- 
mental doctrine, which the Apostles preached, is, that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Messiah, or anointed Messenger of God; and 
in connection with this they taught, that God had raised him 
from the dead, and appointed him to be the future Judge of 
mankind. ‘The accusations brought against the Apostles are, 
that they taught, through Jesus, the resurrection from the 
dead; and that an observance of the Mosaic rites and ceremo- 
nies was not necessary to salvation. I have not intentionally 
passed by a single passage which could have a bearing on the 
subject of my inquiry; and yet, | have not found even the 
slightest allusion to the doctrines of the Trinity, or of the 
personal Deity of Christ, but on the contrary, much that is 
totally irreconcilable with them. How the minds of other 
persons will be affected by this result I do not pretend to fore- 
see; but to my mind it is convincing proof, that, what the 
Apostles taught, was pure simple Unitarianism; and hence, 
that so long as the Apostles lived, the Christian Church re- 


mained Unitarian. H. 





Art. II1.—BOOK OF RUTH. 





BY J. F. CLARKE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





TRANSLATED FROM GOTHE’s “NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 
WESTERN ORIENTAL DIVAN.” 


[Ir may be interesting to some of our readers to be made ac- 
quainted with the views of the greatest of modern critics, 
with respect to the literary merits of certain parts of scripture. 
God’s word is beautifully adapted to all parts of man’s com- 
plex nature; it can move not simply his conscience and reason, 


*V. 20. +t V. 23. 
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it also acts on the Imagination, and the sentiment of Beauty. 
With respect to these latter traits, the judgments of a great 
poet and chief in literature like Gothe, are of more value than 
those of the theologian and divine, whose taste and imagina- 
tion, as has been well remarked by John Foster, are too fre- 
quently wholly uncultivated and dormant. Asa piece of fine 
writing also, the following extract is well worthy of atten- 
tion. } 


Artless Poetry is in every nation the first kind; it lies at the 
foundation of all subsequent; the more freshly and naturally 
it manifests itself, the more happily do succeeding epochs un- 
fold themselves. 

When we speak of oriental poetry, it becomes necessary to 
speak of the Bible, the oldest collection. A great part of the 
Old Testament is written in an elevated strain, is enthusiastic, 
and belongs to the region of Poetic art. 

Still vividly recollecting the time in which Herpgr and 
Ercunorn in person enlightened these subjects to us, we com- 

are the high enjoyment with the clear oriental sunrise. 

hat such men bestowed upon us, and left with us, can now 

only be hinted at, and the haste with which we pass over these 
treasures must be pardoned. 

Yet for the sake of example, we will notice the Book of 
Ruth, which can be contemplated in reference to its high ob- 
ject of procurmg becoming and interesting ancestors for a 
king of Israel, and also as the loveliest little whole of an epic 
and idyl form which has been transmitted to us. 

We will then stop a moment with this lofty song as the ten- 
derest and most inimitable expression of passionate graceful 
love which has come down to us. We indeed grieve that the 
poems fragmentarily interwoven and rudely put together afford 
us no pure and complete enjoyment, and yet we are enraptur- 
ed to find ourselves living in the same circumstances with the 
characters of the poem. Through and through floats the mild 
atmosphere of the loveliest district of Canaan; rural simple 
circumstances; vineyards, gardens, and spiceries; something 
of city confinement, but also a royal court with its stateliness 
in the back ground. The main subject ever continues to be 
the ardent inclination of youthful hearts, which seek, find, 
repel, and attract each other under a variety of very simple 
circumstances. 

Lhave often thought of connecting together, and giving 
some unity to this lovely confusion; but the very riddling inex- 
plicability gives to these few pages, grace and individuality. 
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How often have correctly-thinking and method-loving spirits 
been tempted to find, or to give to a work some rational 
connection; yet to a succeeding mind, the same labor has 
always remained. 

Just so has the book of Ruth exerted its irresistible fascina- 
tion on many an honest man to make him fancy that the oc- 
currences represented in its invaluable Laconic manner, could 
in some measure gain by a copious paraphrastic management. 

And so might each book of the Book of Books prove that it 
was given us for that very purpose, that we might try our 
powers there, as in a second world; might there stray, instruct 
ourselves, and unfold ourselves. * 


*It is well to compare remarks like these with the criticisms of modern 
infidels on the O. T., and in particular on the Book of Ruth, as coarse, gross, 
and vulgar. Gethesees nothing of this kind, but on the contrary, everything 
delicate, tender, and beautiful. Now Goethe has never been accused of too 
much piety, or too much religion; on the other hand, he has been repeatedly 
charged with various degrees of scepticism and infidelity. But by the 
almost unanimous consent of civilized Europe, he is regarded as the great 
Poet and Philosopher of the age. Not only where the German is spoken, 
but in France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, he is revered and studied, 
and in England, and America, notwithstanding the temporary influence of 
some ignorant Reviews, his works are daily gaining more consideration. 
His opinions therefore on the literary character of the Old Testament, are at 
least as high authority as those of Messrs. Paine, Kneeland, and Co. 


HOPE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Suing, mildest star! between the rifts 
Of the cloud; 
Bloom, modest flower! though Alpine drifts, 
On thee crowd. 
Clouds hide, but cannot quench the star; 
The southern wind shall come from far 
To nurse the flower ;—shall then my human hope 
Its skyward wings into the sunless vallies droop? 


The coral walls above the waves, 
Slowly rise; 
And pyramids, the task of slaves, 
Pierce the skies. 
Shall slave and insect labor rear 
Foundations that resist the wear 
And beat of time and sea?—then will I never, 
Or fail or faint upon the steep of high endeavor. y. 
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Arr. III.—WORDSWORTH’S POETRY. 


The fashions of this world change; what our fathers bent 
before we hoot at, and him to whom we bow down, our sons 
will cast the clod upon and forget. 

Fifteen years since, the world, following that poor school 
of critics of which Francis Jeffrey walked foremost, laughed 
at the baby-rhymes of William Wordsworth; now, that same 
world says that Milton trembles on his throne. _ In 1822 even, 
we find the later works of Wordsworth to be in the opinion 
of the Edinburgh reviewers, “a sort of prosy, solemn, obscure, 
feeble kind of mouthing, sadly garnished with words and phra- 
ses from Milton and the Bible-—but without nature, and 
without passion, and with a plentiful lack of meaning, com- 
pensated only by a large allowance of affectation and 
e otism.”—“'The great characteristics of his sonnets is a sort 
of emphatic inanity; a singular barrenness and feebleness of 
thought, disguised under a sententious and assuming manner, 
and a style beyond example, verbose and obscure.” In 1835, 
the tones of this poor egotist swell from Ganges to Missouri, 
not in the tempest-tones that Byron breathed, but in the small, 
still voice which alike marks the God, and the servant of Truth. 
As Coleridge has said of Milton, he strode so far before the 
men of that day, as todwarf himself by the distance; but his 
giant proportions are now seen. 

We love and revere Wordsworth, however, not so much 
because a great poet, as because a great Christian Philosopher. 
His words to us compare with those of Milton and Southey, 
as the deep, human poetry of the Gospels does, with the super- 
human verse of Job and the Prophets;—we love them as 
poetry in the highest, divinest sense,—that which speaks of 
God inus. Seeking as we would to be filled with the beauty 
of the world without us, and seeing the marks of His hand 
everywhere; knowing as we do, that in man’s passion and 
action God indeed is;—yet do we turn with joy to the Love, 
the Faith, the Humility of Christ, and find there a truer, a 
holier, and more poetic strain, than ever the muse of Greece, 
or the Prophets of Israel gave birth to. We know that He 
et “the goodly wings unto the peacocks, and wings ar 
eathers unto the ostrich:” that “the hawk flieth by His wis- 
dom, and stretcheth her wings toward the South: and that the 
eagle mounteth up at His command, and maketh her nest on 
high:” but we also know that He “tempereth the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 
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In like manner our heart leaps up as we glide with Thalaba 
over the desert, and now 


**Oh joy! the signs of life appear, 

The first and single fir 
That on the limits of the living world 

Strikes in the ice its roots.— 

Another and another now; 
And now the Larch that spreads its arms 
Down-curving like the falling wave; 
And now the Aspin’s scattered leaves 
Grey glitter on the moveless twig; 
The Poplar’s varying verdure now, 4 
And now the Birch so beautiful, ; 

Light as a lady’s plumes.— 
Oh joy! the signs of life! the deer it 
Hath eft his slot beside the way; ; 
The little Ermine now is seen, i 
White wanderer of the snow; a 
And now from yonder pines they hear 
The clatter of the Grouse’s wings; 
And now the snowy Owl pursues 

The traveller’s sledge, in hope of food; 
And hark! the rosy-breasted bird, 

The throstle of sweet song; 
Joy, joy! the winter-wilds are left, 
Green bushes now, and greener grass; 
Red thickets here all berry bright, 

And here the lovely flowers!” 








a 


And oft, with swimming eyes, have we sat by the Destroyer 
while 


‘Through pleasant banks the quiet brook 
Went winding pleasantly; 

By fragrant fir-groves now it passed; 
And now through alder-shores; 

Through green and fertile meadows now 
It silently ran by.— 

The flag-flower blossomed on its side, 
The willow-tresses waved, 

The flowing current furrowed round 
The water-lily’s floating leaf; 

The fly of green and gauzy wing 
Fell, sporting, down its course. 
And grateful to the voyager 

The freshness of the running stream, 
The murmur round the prow.” 





But beautiful as these word-paintings are, perfectly as they A 
52 
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icture nature, and through nature, God, they do not touch the 
Neart as do the despised lines of Wordsworth, 


“Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


‘The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there.” 


It is the spirit which whispered these simple, and, to many 
it may be unmeaning lines, that we bow to in the Poet of 
Rydal Mount; we see in that spirit a portion of the same 
greatness which marked Him who said that a sparrow “shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father.” 

It is, in truth, the Christianity, the love, faith, and humility 
which fills all the better of Wordsworth’s poems, that makes 
him great. His taste is often bad, and his work imperfect; 
but through the plainest and meanest robe shines the strong 
light of — and we forget the garment. 

Why have Wordsworth’s poems been so unpopular? We 
believe mainly from two causes; one, their subdued, unworld- 
ly, and religious tone, which few can compass, and fewer look 
on as Poetry;—The other, their fulness of meaning, requiring 
them to be read with thought deep and continued. The poetry 
of Scott and Byron deals mainly with human passion in its un- 
bridled, unchastened form; and needs but a little attention to 
be understood;—and those two men did more than all others 
to form the taste of the race of readers which till of late was 
the strong one. The tide is now turning; those that read 
poetry now, are becoming willing to think as they read; to 
read that they may learn; to dwell on other feelings than 
Human love, hatred, and revenge. It is no longer a mystery 


‘That pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness: that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 


Which he has never used: that thought with him 
Is in its infancy.” 


There are those now that can lead forth their children in 
spring, and teach them that 


‘One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason; 
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Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey; 

We, forthe year to come, may take 
Our temper from to-day. 


And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We ’ll frame the measure of our souls; 
They shall be tuned to love.” 


There are even those that believe 


‘‘Qur birth is but asleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about is in our infancy! 
Shades of our prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The sonnets, so noted for “barrenness and feebleness of 
meaning,” are now read and re-read by thousands; some of 
whom think there is more than “an emphatic inanity” in them: 


—they see sense, point and truth, for instance, in that on 
Alfred, 


‘‘Behold a pupil of the monkish gown, 

The pious Alfred, king to Justice dear; 

Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 

Mirror of princes! indigent renown 

Might range the starry ether for a crown 

Equal to his deserts; who, like the year, 

Pours forth his bounty; like the day doth cheer; 
And awes, like night, with mercy-tempered frown, 
Ease, from this noble miser of his time, 

No moment steals; pain narrows not his cares: 
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Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem; 

And Christian India, gifts with Alfred shares, 

By sacred converse linked with India’s clime.” 


That on Papal dominion too, they think more striking for 
close thought, and strong language, than for “a style beyond 
example verbose and obscure.” 


**Unless to Peter’s chair the viewless wind 

Must come, and ask permission where to blow, 
What further empire would it have? fornow | 

A ghostly domination, unconfined 

As that by dreaming bards to love assigned, 

Sits there in sober truth,—to raise the low,— 
Perplex the wise,—the strong to overthrow,— 
Through heaven and earth to bind and to unbind! 
Resist, the thunder quails thee! crouch, rebuff 
Shall be thy recompense! from land to land 

The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For occupation of a magic wand, 

And ’tis the Pope that wields it;—whether rough 
Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand!”’ 


But will Wordsworth’s writings ever be popular? In the 
true sense of the term, never. The multitude will never read 
them from choice, and they never will\be very fashionable. 
But they will be read and reaped by other writers, and their 
excellencies brought forward, and thrown into the arteries of 
literature. Many whose ideas do wonders with public taste, 
are themselves unknown to the public, magazines and news- 
paper writers serve as pipes to give their thoughts to the 
thirsty world,—which feasts, on it knows not whose concep- 
tions. Wordsworth will not be popular for the same reason 
that Milton, Spenser, and Shakspeare are not. The works of 
the two first few dwell upon, and of the latter the mass relish 
only the coarse and least poetic fibres; a thousand enjoy 
Bardolph and Falstaff to one that, in sober love, hangs over 
Hamlet and Lear. 

But though to “the reading public,” which Coleridge so de- 
rides in his Statesman’s Manual, the calm oracles from Rydal 
Mount will be riddles, to the thinking public they will be full 
of sweetness and wisdom. Although without Dramatic power, 
unable to paint strong passion, or the quick and varied action 
of an epic, the quiet and truly Christian tone of Wordsworth’s 
lyre, will bring to his feet many a devotee. It is useless to 
ridicule his language, his style, or his sentiments,—for those 
that know him, look not at words, and lines, and phrases, but 
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beyond all these things to the soul which is within and beyond 
them. That makes them beautiful. Seeing that, they regard 
his defects as little as does the true lover the color of his 
mistress’ eye, which burns with love for him, or the smooth- 
ness of that cheek, which blushes at the sound of his voice. 
He asks not, and cares not for the clay tenement, if the tenant 
be full of truth and affection: and as that tenement will die, 
but that affection through eternity have its influence, so will 
the works of Wordsworth pass away, but his influence over 
others endure forever. In yon world of spirits is the poet’s 
true immortality. ‘The mourner that has drank Hope from 
his well; the doubting that found Faith there; and the poor 
earthy slave of Ambition and Pride that from him has learned 


“Still to suspect, and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart,”’ 


these will yet bless him, and walk with him, and love him, 
when the solid bones of this earth have been rent asunder, 
and the names of many an “immortal hero,” and degraded 
bard has gone down into oblivion amid the groans and hiss- 
ings of the millions whom they have trampled on, and drag- 
ged down from heaven. Je He Pe 


Art. IV.—THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


It will be readily conceded, that no one occupies a more 
elevated station in common life, or has higher and more im- 
portant duties to perform, than the minister of the gospel. 
He is the expounder of the doctrines of that holy religion 
which emanated directly from God himself; from that Al- 
mighty Being by whom all things were created, and by whose 
Will the vast fabric of the visible world is upheld and sustain- 
ed. He should exhibit in his walk and conversation, in every 
action of his life, the influence of that religion upon his own 
heart, and by his example conduct the flock committed to his 
charge, through the rough and thorny mazes, the trials and 
temptations of life, to the smiling pastures and flowery meads 
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promised to the faithful in “another and a better world.” It 
is his duty to place before his congregation, in strong, yet 
plain and intelligible language, the plan of salvation as reveal- 
ed in the book of life, the Christian’s creed, and urge them by 
every argument in his power, to embrace and cling to it, as 
the only sure means of obtaining an interest in the eternal 
kingdom prepared for the righteous. 

Can there be a more interesting spectacle, one capable of 
inspiring more exalted sentiments, than to behold a venerable 
minister of the most High, bending under the weight of years, 
with trembling hands and uplifted eyes, ministering at the 
altar, and presenting to those around him, the emblems of the 
broken body and shed blood of him who brought life and im- 
mortality to light? of a whole congregation bending the knee 
in prayer to the Almighty, or with united voices singing his 
praise? Spectacles of more dazzling splendor, may be pre- 
sented to the external senses, but all their pomp and glory fall 
infinitely short of the moral grandeur of such a’ scene as that 
to which I have alluded. 

The preacher of the gospel has a wider field for the display 
of eloquence and learning, than the member of any other pro- 
fession. ‘The elucidation of the heaven-derived doctrines of 
the religion he teaches; the being, majesty, power and good- 
ness of Him who “rides on the whirlwind and directs the 
storm;” the sufferings, death, and glorious resurrection of the 
son of God; the great duties inculcated in the scriptures, and 
so eloquently enforced by his precepts and example; the pro- 
mises and rewards held forth to his sincere and humble follow- 
ers, present themes rich and inexhaustible, for the exercise of 
his mental powers. ‘The plain and simple doctrines of the 

ospel, as explained and illustrated by the disciples of liberal 

hristianity, are means of intellectual wealth, upon which a 
preacher of cultivated mind, and a taste improved by reflec- 
tion, may draw without the fear that its riches will be exnaust- 
ed, and without resorting to incomprehensible and mysterious 
doctrines, which only bewilder the Christian’s path, without 
scattering even a ray of light. 

To fill the responsible station of a Christian minister with 
propriety and effect, in addition to the graces of piety, the 
man who aims at such distinction should prepare himself for 
his arduous duties by close and unremitting study of the ora- 
cles of God. He should be well educated; he should be well 
versed in the ancient languages, that, whilst he derives profit 
himself from the study of the scriptures, he may qualify him- 
self to communicate his knowledge to others. I well know 
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there are many, very many, who stand ready to controvert 
the position, that a liberal education is necessary to make a 
usefal preacher. They believe that education for the gospel 
ministry is a useless expenditure of time and money, and that 
if a man be called to preach, the “spirit” will furnish him with 
ideas and words to express them. ‘They will cite the example 
of the apostles and immediate followers of Christ, who are 
generery supposed to have been uneducated and illiterate men, 

ut who preached the gospel with power and eflect, who un- 
folded the glories of Christianity in “thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.” Admit the fact; it does not prove 
that, at the present day, uneducated and illiterate men, are ca- 
pable of making efficient preachers. The apostles lived in an 
age of miracles, at a time when miracles were necessary to 
impress upon the minds of men the truths of the gospel, and 
convince the Jewish and Gentile world, that they emanated 
from the throne of the Eternal. For the purpose of effec- 
tually propagating the gospel, they were Tht faci endow- 
ed with the gift of languages. But the age of miracles has 
passed away: God works now upon the minds and hearts of 
men by other means. It has been my lot to hear many who 
believed themselves called of God to preach the gospel, and 
minister in holy things; but, notwithstanding their apparent 
zeal, the effect of their preaching was the very reverse of 
that which was intended. Such preachers by previous decla- 
mation, and denunciation of heaven’s vengeance upon the im- 
penitent sinner, may alarm the fears of the weak-minded and 
the timid, but they can never adopt that style of argument, 
which, while it convinces the reason, touches the heart, and 
subdues the passions of men. They often seize upon the more 
abstruse and mysterious doctrines of orthodoxy, which the 
more powerful cannot make intelligible, and interpret the 
sacred writings in a manner calculated to ridicule the most 
sublime system ever offered to man. 

It is of great importance for the successful propagation of 
the Christian faith, that all those who take upon themselves the 
office of Christian ministers, should not only be conversant 
with the sacred scriptures in their own tongue, but should pos- 
sess a competent knowledge of the ancient languages in which 
they were originally written. I would not have them thus 
accomplished for the purpose of making a pedantic display of 
learning in the pulpit, but to enable them more clearly to com- 
prehend the principles of their faith, and the evidences upon 
which it rests, and more effectually combat the arguments of 
sceptics and infidels. Had Luther been as ignorant and un- 
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learned as some of our modern preachers, he could not have 
so successfully and triumphantly attacked the errors, and ex- 

sed the corruptions of the Roman Church, and opened the 
way for that reformation to which we are indebted for our reli- 
gious comforts and enjoyments, for our freedom of opinion, 
and, in a great my for the civilliberty we enjoy. Had he 
not exhibited in his celebrated controversy with the elite of 
the Roman hierarchy, the value of learning, and infused a 

rtion of his own spirit of investigation into the minds of his 
countrymen, the reformation might have been nipped in the 
bud. But his learning enabled him to make such an exposition 
of his doctrines, as to induce the people to whom they were 
addressed, to distrust the explanations of interested priests, 
and examine for themselves the important points in dispute. 
The blessings of the reformation have extended over distant 
lands, and the name of Luther is known and reverenced, as 
that of one who shook to its foundation the mighty fabric of 
corruption and profligacy, which priestcraft, united to ignor- 
ance, had raised upon the basis of a pure and holy religion. 
To keep that religion pure, and undefiled by the corruptions 
and inventions of ignorant teachers, and to present it in the 
plain and simple garb in which it was clothed by the inspired 
messenger of the Most High, should be the object of every 
Christian teacher, more particularly of those who stand forth 
the advocates of the simple unit of God—the doctrine taught 
in the first ages of the church. e live ina land where all the 
advantages of education may be obtained at a trifling expense, 
and where he who aspires to become a teacher in sacred things 
may even be instructed “without money, and without price.” 
When, therefore, the means of knowledge are at hand, and 
can be so readily employed, there can be no reasonable excuse 
why those who are invested with the sacred office of ministers 
of the Gospel should be groping in darkness. T. 





THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE.—-FROM SCHILLER. 


Happy suckling! The cradle is to thee an infinite space; 
aa aman, and the infinite world will be narrow to 
t ee. Je Fe Ce 
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Art. V.—STATE OF THE TIMES. 


Sober Thoughts on the State of the Times, addressed to the 
Unitarian Community. Boston: Published by E. R. Broad- 
ers. 1835. 12mo. pp. 66. 


This is one of the best books lately issued from the Boston 
press, and calculated to doa great deal of good. It is an ani- 
mated, judicious appeal to the Unitarian community upon the 
most 4 ow ung topics, and coming, as it does, from a member 
of that body of Christians, it is well entitled to calm and 
thoughtful attention. Every sect needs, at times, and this too 
very frequently, to be called to self-scrutiny; to ask itself 
where it stands, what progress it has made, how it has fulfilled 
its “mission,” what there 1s left for it to do, what are its weak 
points, and its dangerous tendencies,—in short, everythi 
which an individual should know of himself, a sect should 
know of itself. But this sort of examination is very difficult, 
and can be conducted only by a strong and discriminating 
mind, Such a mind has just been at work among our New 
England brethren, and the result is the little book before us, 
which contains as many plain truths, and as much good Chris- 
tian advice, as any book we ever read. We shall not attempt 
to give an outline of its contents, but extract a few pages to 
show the spirit and style of the author. In another number, 
we shall probably make one or two more extracts, which we 
have marked as peculiarly forcible and likely to be productive 
of good. Our apology for making so free use of this book is, 
that the majority of our readers will probably never meet with 
it; and those of them who have seen it, will unite with us in 
our desire to have it generally known. The extract we now 
make, explains the idea of Unitarianism. 


“Such is a cursory view of the condition in which we stand at the 
close of the struggle, which has made us a distinct denomination 
among the churches of our land. Thus do we stand before the world, 
just three centuries after the beginning of the Reformation, at the mo- 
ment when we have been striving to do our share toward carrying its 
great principles into complete effect. 

It is a moment for pausing to look around us, a crisis of unspeakable 
interest. It is now to be tried and known what are the power and 
worth of the principles for which we have been contending. It is to 
be seen whether we are willing to aporn the doctrine we have secured 
to ourselves; whether we can Lrve for our faith, as well as fight for it; 
whether we will struggle as hard for the character, as we have done for 
the name, of Christians. It is impossible that the present state of 
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things should not powerfully affect the all-important questions of per- 
sonal religion, and call, for strenuous exertions of duty, on those who 
are thus subjected to a peculiar responsibility. 

Character is in a great measure the offspring of circumstances. The 
action and results of principles are greatly modified by circumstances. 
In order to employ principles ir such a manner as to secure their in- 
tended results, we must ascertaii the nature and influence of the cir- 
cumstances which affect their action. The men who, in one age of the 
world, show themselves under a certain aspect because necessarily 
moulded by the pressure of the age, would become of a wholly different 
stamp if subjected to the impressions of a later period; and the princi- 
ples, whose action, being opposed by, or combined with that of a cer- 
tain state of society, leads to unhappy results, might become, in another 
state of society, the spring of all that is generousand great. Accord- 
ingly it has been remarked, that the Puritan character, though such as 
could be formed only beneath Christian influences, is yet a character 
which will never appear again upon earth, because the very peculiar 
circumstances of that astonishing period can never be precisely repeat- 
ed. Every period has its own circumstances modifying in some way 
the operation of universal principles, and thus producing a character of 
its own; every subdivision or subordinate circle in society modifies it 
still far:her, and produces another variety of the general character. 

He that is wise, seeks to ascertain what are these circumstances, 
and to use them or thwart them in such manner as shall bring about 
the best result on his own character. Every wise community will do 
the same, 


Let us look at the Unitarian community, with this reference to the 
circumstances in which it is placed. What has it assumed as the 
universal principles of truth and duty, and how is their practical opera- 
tion affected by the posture of the times, and what are the peculiar ob- 
ligations thence resulting? I could not answer these questions in a 
volume; inthis pamphlet I only pretend to hint at an answer. 

In respect to principles, what is most worthy of observation seems 
to me this:—it professes to have adopted as the universal principles of 
truth and duty, those fundamental everlasting principles, which are re- 
ceived by all Christians as the basis and substance of their faith, and 
which comprise the essence of all religion, morality and philosophy. 
The process by which these principles are arrived at, is very simple. 
It has, in following out the doctrines of the great Lutheran Reform, 
stricken off from its list of theological articles those which were pecu- 
liar tothe Romish church, and had made that church distinctively what 
it was;—then, it removed those which formed the peculiarities of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies; then it set aside those which were 
peculiar to the church of England, and the kirk of Scotland; and, ina 
word, it excluded whatever, in any one narrow body of believers, 
formed the distinctive badge of that body,—Moravian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Swedenborgian, &c.;—reserving to itself whatever, by bein 
found in each, was proved to be common in all. All that illustrious an 
unquestionable truth, which is so divine, so essential, so undeniable, 
that no one of those numerous companies of the holy and good has been 
led by any philosophy or interest to withhold assent from it; all that 
glorious and comforting doctrine, which brings to consent and sympathy 
the purified spirits of our Paschals, Leightons, Doddridges, Wesleys, 
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Cappes, and Penns,—this, separated from all accompanying admixtures, 
is that truth which the Unitarian community professes to receive as the 
binding, authoritative guide to the human soul. This is that to which 
the study of the scriptures, unbiased by the authority of ages or of 
churches, naturally conducts. It places those who receive it at once 
in harmony with all the diversities of the church as respects the essen- 
tials of religion, and in contrast to them as regards the non-essentials. 
As if the sacred meta] of truth having been coined up for current use 
by the different Christian peoples with various proportions and qualities 
of alloy, this people had proposed to separate from it and cast away 
those meaner ingredients, and receive in circulation none but the ori- 
ginal and unadulterated. 

This is the Ipza. This is what they profess to desire, and to aim 
after. This is the image of full attainment, the mark of the high cal- 
ling in Christian doctrine, which is set up before us. Not that it has 
ever been reached; not that in any community among us this great per- 
fection has been realized. Far from it. It is the glorious aim of 
many, but probably the actual attainment of none. And when we con- 
sider how glorious it is, and what incitements we have to strive after 
it, it is mortifying and humbling to observe how far short of it even 
they fall, who have the clearest perception of its grandcur and excel- 
lence. 

Indeed is it not too true, that the very process of mind through 
which this pure faith is to be sought and attained,—the process of 
comparing and discussing, and discriminating, and sifting,—is in some 
respects unfavorable to a due appreciation of its worth when attained? 
For it is the unhappy consequence of controversy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the disputed doctrines; to draw to ‘hem a disproportionate 
attention, to give to them an undue prominetce; and to dismiss from 
their proper place in the thoughts, those which ought to be the predo- 
minating and regulating truths. There is no doubt that it has so hap- 
pened in the case before us. Strongly as men have been persuaded 
that the common, and not the disputed truths are of essential and vital 
moment, yet as it is the disputed whieh have necessarily been kept 
prominent during the long discussion, the feelings have been too much 
kept hovering about them, and prevented from fervently oo on 
the verities of acknowledged supremacy. Thus it is easy to see how 
the habit may arise of rejoicing with ardent sincerity in the possession 
of this light, and yet devoting more thought to what is undoubtedly of 
inferior moment. 

Herein, I must remark by the way, is one of the infelicities under 
which this particular controversy has laid, beyond most of those which 
have agitated the Christian world. It has turned upon points of philo- 
logical interpretation and metaphysical discrimination, which, however 
they may satisfy the head, have little in them to excite the fervors of 
the heart; and yet, being connected with all those holiest words and 
ideas about which the heart ought to have its deepest fervors, has 
directly tended to check and chill its natural warmth. Not so was it 
in some of the other remarkable contests of the church; not such the 
points for which Methodism contended, and the Quietists and Quakers 
suffered. They fell on other days, and were thrown into other chan- 
nels of thought, which did less to separate the subjects of their debate 
from those of their rightful affection; and in this were they more happy 
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than we. I do not say it to excuse our remissness; God forbid!. but to 
point out one unhappy circumstance of the times, to the hurtful influ- 
ence of which we ought to be keenly alive. 

To return then to the point from which I may seem to have been de- 
parting;—never was it given to a company of believers to be united by 
constitution or bond so dignified and admirable as this, when under- 
stood according to itstrue idea, It isthe naked heart, the inmost core 
of Christian truth, separated from every addition with which human 
ignorance, error, ambition, or superstition, had connected it. A 
famous sect of philosophers there anciently was, who thought to arrive 
at true wisdom by selecting from all the schools what seemed truest in 
each, and uniting them in anew system. But the purpose of these 
modern Eclectics is better still,—to reject what is peculiar to each 
school, and retain that radical and seminal centra] truth, which Christ 
proclaimed from beaven;—to bow to no human wisdom, be led by no 
finite will, governed by no fallible authority,—but to be free, absolutely 
and unreservedly, from all constraint upon thought, inquiry, conscience, 
faith, except the constraint of the revealed Word, and the willing alle- 
giance of the conscientious mind. It is impossible for imagination to 
conceive a more sublime position for man or angel, in earth or heaven, 
than this,—that of a spirit erect and independent, owning no control 
but that of the Being which made it, and to Him and his will surren- 
dered without reserve. 


This is the result to which the sublime principles of the Reformation 
conduct. Those principles insist on freedom of thought, liberty of 
conscience, the right of private judgment, independence of human 
control, in the strictest sense. They permit and require every man to 
inquire of the scriptures and decide for himself;—with unqualified sub- 
mission to God, with abyolute independence of man. That denomina- 
tion has most consistently adhered to them, which has thrown away 
every creed but the Bible, and unseated every judge but Christ. 


If I understand the subject aright, this is what Unitarianism claims 
to have done. What aresponsibility does it imply? What honesty of 
mind, what singleness, directness and steadfastness of will, what reso- 
lute allegiance to conscience and God, does it demand of its disciples! 
{t might be excusable for other men to inquire dilatorily for truth, and 
with an indolent foot follow the path of their convictions; for they have 
cast a portion of their responsibility upon others, and professedly 
learn much from human teachers. But for those who claim to be free 
from the interference of every human mind, to plant their faith and risk 
their salvation on the word of God alone,—they are guilty of most in- 
excusable madness, if they stop short at any secondary knowledge, 
if they do not draw industriously from that infinite fountain,—if they 
be not as absolutely subjected to God as they are freed from man. 
For the object of their liberty is not, that they may follow wildly their 
own momentary and undisciplined impulses,—that they may take up 
and lay down at pleasure the thoughts and pursuits which expediency 
may suggest. They are set free from the control of man, as the planets 
are, that they may the more exactly and blissfully observe the true 
orbit appointed by their Maker; made free by the truth, that they may 
obey the truth, by the truth be sanctified, and thus arrive at that only 


honor which a rational soul should desire, or in which it can find its 
well-being. 
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Has any one fully realized this great idea in his own mind and his- 
tory! Is there any one who has been thus gloriously true to his trust? 
Let us believe that there have been many such. We think that we 
have known them,—some, shining out illustriously to brighten and 
shame the world—some, in the humblest retirements of life, to call 
forth the admiration and eulogy of the few who see them there, and who 
marvel that God should not have placed them on high among men. 
Let us hope that there are many beyond what is supposed, who have 
arrived at this singular attainment. But does it characterize any com- 
munity? Do we see the community, which bears upon its very front 
the token of this holy and resolute independence, which is imbued 
throughout with this heavenward and indefeasible allegiance to con- 
science, unswayed by human opinion, reputation and fashion, consecrat- 
ed to duty, and sacrificing to duty all selfish and worldly ends! Do 
we see the community, which has so thrown off the dominion of man, 
that it is led neither in its opinions nor its practices by the fluctuating 
standard of the popular breath, but is palpably subject to the supreme 
and unbending law of Ged! I think not. Liberty of thought and 
opinion is strenuously proclaimed; in this proud land it has become 
almost a wearisome cant; our speeches and journals, religious.and poli- 
tical, are made nauseous by the vapid and vain-glorious reiteration. 
But does it after all, characterize any community among us? Is there 
any one to which a qualified observer shall point, and say, There, opin- 
ion is free? On the contrary, is it not a fact, asad and deplorable fact, 
that in no land on this earth is the mind more fettered than it is heret 
that here what we call Public Opinion has set up a despotiem, such as 
exists no where else!’ Public Opinion—a tyrant, sitting in the dark, 
wrapt up in mystification and vague terrors of obscurity; deriving 
power no one knows from whom; like an Asian monarch, unapproach- 
able, unimpeachable, undethronable, perhaps illegitimate,—but irresis- 
tible in its power to quell thought, to repress action, to silence convic- 
tion,—and bringing the timid perpetually under an unworthy bondage 
of mean fear to some impostor opinion, some noisy judgment which gets 
astride on the popular breath for a day, and controls, through the lips of 
impudent folly, the speech and actions of the wise. 

From this influence and rule, from this bondage to opinion, no com- 
munity, as such, is free, though doubtless individuals are, But your 
community, Brethren, based on the principles which you profess, is 
bound to be so. Each for himself in faith, each for all in action; men 
to be loved and served, but not to be followed or obeyed; no master but 
Christ, no Father but God;—these are your maxims. Man seems some- 
thing more than human when these principles are stated;—but he be- 
comes something less, if, professing them in form, he falsify them in 
fact.”’ E. 





SELF EDUCATION.——FROM SCHILLER. 


Seekest thou the Highest, the Greatest? The planets can 
teach thee ;— 
What they do involuntarily, do thou voluntarily. 4. F. c. 
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Art. VI.—GCTHE ON BYRON. 


BY J. F. CLARKE, 


Tue following beautiful dirge on Lord Byron, is translated 
from Helena, an interlude in Faust, published in the latest 
complete edition of the works of Gathe. It is now for the 
first time, as far as we know, presented to the public in an 
English dress. We read, a few years since, an admirable 
article on this poetic interlude written by that yet re 
German scholar, 'T. Carlyle, and published in the Foreign 
Review. ‘This contained copious translations, but no trans- 
lation of the following piece; and strange to say, that acute 
critic, though mentioning the opinion of some continental 
commentators which identified Huphorion with Byron, ap- 
peared not to adopt it himself. ‘To those who are acquainted 
with the great German author’s published opinions of Byron, 
and who compare them with the following lines we think no 
doubt can remain on the subject. The very name, Eupho- 
rion, (Exuberant) is characteristic of the genius of Byron. 
Certain allusions in the poem itself, place it beyond a ques- 
tion. We wish some admirer of Byron or of Gathe would 
versify these lines which we can only give in the rude form 
in which we copied them, a year or two since, into our note 
book. 

Evpnorion’s voice from below. 


Mother, to the shades beneath, 
Let me not depart alone. 


DIRGE. 


Not alone! wherever thou may’st dwell, 
For we believe we now know thee; 
And ah! though thou hurriest from light, 
No heart can be separated from thee, 
We scarcely can weep, we may not lament thee, 
But envy thy lot while we sing. 
Thy song was noble, thy spirit high, 
In thy day of brightness and thy day of gloom. 


Ah! born to give bliss to earth— 

High in thy longing, powerful in thy strength, 
Too early alas! lost to thyself 

The blossoms of thy youth were scattered. 
Thou lookedst on the earth with piercing gaze, 
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Thy mind claimed acquaintance with every mood of the heart, 
Glowing with love for the noblest women, 
And a song, all thine own. 


But scorning restraint, thou plungedst thyself 
Into nets no hand had spread for thee, 
And placedst thyself in violent hostility 
With custom, and with law. 
But at last a lofty determination 
Gave balance to thy purified mind, 
Thou soughtest to win the excellent-—- 
But success came not to thee. 


To whom comesit? Sad question, 

Of which fate masks the issue. 
A bleeding nation sat mute 

On the most unfortunate of their days. 
Yet awaken new songs; 

Not longer stand bowed in sorrow ; 
For earth reproduces her poets, 

As she has done in all time. 


(Full pause. The music ceases.) 





Art. VII.—BAXTER ON CREEDS, 


[Tue following very quaint and very good remarks are by 
the eminent Mr. Baxter, of blessed memory in the Christian 
church. We accidentally fell in with them, a few days ago, 
ina volume of the Christian Disciple, now the Christian Ex- 
aminer, of Boston. We cannot forbear quoting them, because 
every word is true, and they contain a severer rebuke against 
creed-makers and heresy-hunters, than we should dare to write 
in our modern language; yet, withal, we think that the worthy 
Divine is not a whit too harsh. ] E. 


“By the occasion of heretics, quarrels and errors, the serpent 
steps in, and will needs be a spirit of zeal in the church; and 
he will so overdo against heretics, that he persuades them that 


they must enlarge their creed and add this clause om one, 
and that against another, and all was put for the perfecting and 
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preserving of the Christian faith. And so he brings it to be 
a matter of so much wit to be a Christian, (as Erasmus com- 
plains,) that ordinary heads were not able to reach it. He 
had got them, with a reli rious cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to lay all their salvation and the peace of the church, 
upon some unsearchable mystery about the Trinity, which God 
either never revealed, or never clearly revealed, or never laid 
so great a stress upon; yet he persuades them that there was 
scripture proof enough for these; only the scriptures spoke 
it but in premises, or in darker terms, and they must put 
together into their creeds the consequences, and put it into 
plainer expressions, which heretics might not so easily corrupt, 
pervert or evade. Was not this reverend zeal? And was 
not the devil seemingly now a Christian of the most judicious 
and forward sort? 

But what got he at this one game? 1. He necessitated im- 
plicit faith even im fundamentals, when he had got points 
among fundamentals, beyond the public reach. 2. He neces- 
sitated some living judge for the determining of fundamentals, 
that is, what is it in sense that the people must take for funda- 
mentals. 3. He got a standing verdict against the perfection 
and sufficiency of scripture, (and consequently against Christ, 
his Spirit, his Apostles, and the Christian Faith,) that it will 
not so much as aflord usa creed or system of fundamentals, 
or points absolutely necessary to salvation and brotherly com- 
munion, in fit or tolerable phrases; but we must mend the lan- 
guage at least. 4. He opened a gap for human additions, at 
which he might afterwards bring in more at his leisure. 5. 
He framed an engine for an infallible division, and to tear in 
pieces the church, casting out all as heretics, who would not 
subscribe to his additions, and necessitating separation by all 
dissenters, to the world’s end, till the devil’s engine be over- 
thrown, 6. And hereby he lays a ground upon the divisions 
of Christians, to bring men into doubt of all religion, as not 
knowing which is the right. 7. And he lays the ground of 
certain heart-burnings and mutual hatred, contentions, revil- 
ings, and enmity. Is nothere enough got, at one cast? Doth 
there need any more to the establishing of Romish and hellish 
darkness? Did not this one act found the seat of Rome? Did 
not the devil get more in his cloke in one day, than he could 
get by his sword in three hundred years? Yea, and where 
modesty restrains men from putting all such inventions and 
explications in their creed, the devil persuaded men, that they 
being the judgments of godly divines (no doubt to be rever- 
enced, valued, and heard,) it is almost as much asif they were 
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in the creed, and therefore, whoever dissenteth, must be noted 
with a black coal, and you must disgrace him and avoid com- 
munion with him, as an heretic. Had it not been for this one 
plot, the Christian faith had been kept pure; religion had been 
one, the church had been one, and the abets of Christians had 
been more one than they are. Had not the devil turned ortho- 
dox, he had not made so many true Christians heretics as 
Epiphanius and Austin have enrolled in the black list. Had 
not the enemy of truth and of peace got into the chair, and 
made so pathetic an oration as to fella the minds of the 
lovers of truth to be overzealous for it, and to do too much, 
we might have had truth and peace to this day. Yea still, if 
he see any man of peace and moderation stand up to reduce 
men to the ancient simplicity, he presently seems the most 
zealous for Christ, and tells the unexperienced leaders of the 
flocks, that it is in favour of some heresy that such a man 
speaks; he is plotting a carnal syncretism, and attempting the 
reconcilement of Christ and Belial; he is tainted with Popery, 
or Socinianism, or Armenianism, or Calvinism, or whatsoever 
may make him odious with those he speaks to. O, what the 
devil hath got by overdoing!” 


Pity—that the Westminster Assembly Divines had not had 
this extract on their table, when they compiled their Cate- 


chism! 





OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Sound forth the dirge o’er the departing year! 
Surge after surge of Time’s eternal sea 
Over its sounding ocean floor goes by, 

In the thick-clouded Past to disappear. 


A Jubilee! The infinite coming time! 
Its waves flow out from clouds; but clouds how bnght 
With an infused, warm, hazy, trembling light; 
And joy is in their deep, triumphant chime. 


Thus onward do the eternal ages flow. 
Man, who art cast upon this shoreless flood, 
But with a quick, indwelling power indued 
To breast it,—struggle bravely on; for know 
That thou by thine own strength must win the light, 
Or backward be o’erborne into the sea of night. 
54 
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Arr. VIIIL—CHARACTER OF JAMES FREEMAN, D. D. 


BY J. F. CLARKE. 


Discourse on the Life and Character w James Freeman, D. D. 
Senior Pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston, who died November 


14th 1835, in the 76th year of his age, and 55th of his min- 
istry. 


D’autres ont eu plus d’influence 
Sur mon esprit, et mes idees— 
’ Lui, m’a montre une ame Chretienne— 
C’est encore a Lui que Je dois le plus. 





«‘Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, this 


man not being a forgetful hearer but a doer of the work, this man shall be 
blessed in his deed.” —-Jaunes i. 25. 


| nave selected these words as containing the most complete 
epitome and most perfect description of a rational, liberal, 
practical Christian life. He who looks into the law of liberty 
—who submits to no yoke of bondage;—who holds on—per- 
severes—continues therein;—who acts out his principles— 
makes them a part of his life—weaves them into his character 
and does his Masters’ work faithfully; this man shall be happy, 
successful and blessed in his labors. 

Such men as this, are rare. Bigots are plenty who cringe 
beneath a heavy yoke of formal service, full of anxiety and 
fear—living in the letter ignorant of the free spirit of the 


gospel—wearing a long face and solemn air—and applying 
always the lines of Watts— 


““My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 


these men are common enough—and there are plenty of your 
men of light, your free enquirers—who will talk about religion, 
and are great friends of rational Christianity—who, if you 
preach a discourse explaining the nature of liberal religion, 
will immediately say, as they come out of the church 
door, “that’s exactly what I believe—that’s my doctrine,”— 
and then they go their way, and straightway forget what 
manner of men they are. 

But where shall we find the character described in our text 
—the consistent opposer of human tyranny, and the consis- 
tent doer of God’s law? I have seen one such man, and I 
heard during the last week, of his departure from this world, 
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to his throne by the side of Christ. And while my own mind 
is naturally inclined to look back over his long course of use- 
fulness—and to sum up in thought the distinguishing traits of 
his character—I cannot forbear communicating to you my 
feelings and opinions with respect to his character and life. 
Of all the blessings which God bestows on us in this world, I 
consider it the greatest to know a good man. It is the only 
way in which we can acquire a faith in goodness—the onl 

way in which we can be convinced that disinterested effort is 
possible. If we have known one good man—one man in 
whose integrity of purpose, and honesty of character we 
place full confidence—no one can tell the benefit which we 
receive from our faith in that man. 1 consider the character 
of George Washington to be in this way a treasure to our 
country, worth more than all its other possessions. We are 
sure of his honesty and truth—and therefore we are sure 
that honesty and truth are possible, are real ;—and here lies the 
great benefit of faith in Christ. ‘Those who believe in Jesus 
Christ believe, in the possibility of perfect goodness, in the 
reality of unmixed love. When the world with its selfishness 
presses on them so hard, that they begin to doubt whether love 
exists at all, they can look to Jesus and all their doubts vanish. 
And thus I feel, that having lived with and known intimately 
the character of Dr. Freeman, I am fortified against the argu- 
ments of worldlings, sceptics and bigots. Worldly men may 
talk as much as they choose about the selfishness of man, and 
the hollowness of human virtue. I have known one man whose 
life was constant sacrifice and disinterested effort. I grant 
that there is selfishness and hypocrisy, but I know that good- 
ness is possible and real. Thousands fall a prey tothe world, 
and crawl on their bellies licking up the dust—but there are 
some hearts which beat nobly—to all who doubt, | proclaim it 
loudly—the time is bad, but there yet exist some pure souls— 
five hundred who have not bowed the knee to Baal. And let 
infidels and sceptics come with their stories of priestly op- 
pression, and try to make it out that every religious man is 
either a credulous and superstitious dupe, or a bigoted and 
hypocritical imposter. I have known one man who was 
neither the one nor the other. They cannot hate tyranny and 
cant, worse than he did. They cannot love freedom and con- 
tend for it with a greater devotion of soul than his. They 
cannot pretend to more independence of mind, more freedom 
from all prejudice—more candor, and clearness, and knowl- 
edge of mankind than he possessed. And yet he was a reli- 
gious man—he was a Christian. He bowed with heartfelt 
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humility before God—he studied with deep love the character 
of Christ—he labored to bring men to a sense of religious de- 

endence and submission to the will of heaven. To that will 
* bowed humbly down—and whether it ordained death or 
life, he patiently submitted. Submission was with hima habit 
of soul. And when bigots undertake to narrow the Christian 
world down to the limits of their party, and deny the Chris- 
tian name to those who do not believe with them and adopt 
their technics—I would calmly lean onmy knowledge of that 
venerable saint. No one who knew him ever dared to ques- 
tion that he wasa Christian. No one could ever ask, “Whose 
image and superscription is this?” ‘The image of Jesus was 
stamped on his brow. A life of love, of self-denial, of self- 
sacrifice made all take knowledge of him that he had been 
with Jesus. There was a resemblance between them which 
struck every one. Having known him therefore, I am fully 
armed against the arguments of worldlings, sceptics, and 
bigots. i may say then, in the words of a French writer, 
“others have exercised a greater influence over my mind and 
my ideas. He has shown me a truly Christian character. 1 
therefore owe the most to him.” 

Such being the influence which the character of Dr. Free 
man has exercised over my own mind, I feel as if I should be 
doing you no little service by describing as well as I can the 
leading traits of his character and life. I would lay this 
poor wreath upon the tomb of one who was the guide and 
teacher of my youth; more than a father in tenderness and 
affection; anda friend such as I can never hope to see again in 
this world. Providence ordained that 1 should not stand at 
his dying bed, nor precede that multitude which accompanied 
his body to its last resting place, nor partake of the solemn 
impression which the departure of a good man leaves on the 
mind of all who witness it. I was removed a thousand miles 
from that scene, and remained for a week unconscious of my 
loss. But I would not, though distant, let such an incident 
as by, without seeking to draw from it that lesson which 

rovidence means to teach us in every earthly trial. 

But it is not merely the remarkable character of Dr. Free- 
man, Or my own near relation to him, which induces me 
to speak of his death thus publicly. He was the father of 
liberal and rational Christianity, as we understand it, in the 
United States. 

_ He was the first who ever dared declare his belief in the 
simple unity of God. He was not the first who held the opin- 
ion—but he was the first who ever openly declared.it, and 
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took the brunt of the opposition and enmity so excited. | 
have not the documents to refer to, but 1 suppose it was about 
the year 1780, that he, being reader in an Episcopal church, 
called King’s Chapel, in Boston, founded by the king long be- 
fore the Revolution—preached a sermon in which he denied 
the Trinity, and declared with the Apostle, “To us there is but 
one God, the Father.”—His expectation was, that he should 
be immediately dismissed—but instead of that, the society 
asked him to preach farther—finally with the exception of a 
few individuals, declared themselves of his opinion,—they 
altered their Liturgy so far as to omit all Trinitarian doxolo- 
gies and allusions, and retain it to this day with these altera- 
tions. He stood alone, suspected and avoided by all parties 
for many years—but the attachment of his society consoled 
him for this. He might say with Paul, “at my first answer no 
man stood with me, but all forsook me—lI pray God that it 
may not be laid to their charge—notwithstanding, the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me—that by me the preach- 
ing might be fully known, and that the Gentiles might hear, 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 

He stood alone—but not long. One by one, the congrega- 
tional churches who were not fettered to old opinions, either 
by liturgies or creeds, and to whom it was easier than it had 
been for him to change, came out and declared for the pure 
worship of the Bible. He had looked into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continued therein—he had persevered—and he 
was blessed in his deed-—he was rewarded by seeing before his 
death,one hundred churches in the single state of Massachusetts, 
running up the standard of a common faith with him;—other 
men, and younger, followed him, and he was surrounded by a 
host of ardent and active intellects, in whose labors he truly 
rejoiced. He was the Patriarch of a host, among whom 
were such men as Buckminster. Channing, Ware, Palfrey, 
Dewey, Furness, and many others. All these men came to 
ask counsel of him, and reverently to ponder whatever came 
from the lips of that venerable man. Had he remained in the 
Episcopal church, he would doubtless have been Bishop of 
that Diocese—but seldom has a Bishop, I think, enjoyed the 
love and reverence of such a numerous band of ministers, as 
surrounded him. He had the thing without the name, which 
was better than the condition of many, who have the name, 
but not the thing. During the fifty-five years that his ministry 
lasted, he wept over the graves of all the companions of his 
youth. But the generation which came up in their places learn- 
ed tolove him as well, and respecthim more, than their fathers 
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did. His colleague, the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, a man of 
great intellect and taste, has expressed the sentiment of the 
community so well, that I must quote the passage. 

There are those here who will remember the deep stillness 
which pervaded the audience which crowded the building 
where he was preaching the sermon at my ordination, when 
he began to speak of Dr. Freeman in the following language: 

“In this regard,” said he, “an example of faith and perse- 
verance will readily present itself to your mind as it does to 
mine;—the example of that venerable man who has stood to 
you in the double relation of pastor and parent—to me, of 
pastor and colleague. For years, he too, worked alone in this 
very city, the only minister in the city and neighborhood, | 
might say the only minister in the whole country, who openly 
preached that faith. But he worked calmly on, never fearing, 
never despairing, full of hope in the God of hope,—and now 
—how changed the scene, and the ee how can 
any of us fear for our faith, when we look on those times, and 
on these. While you bear with you his hopeful intrepidity, 
you will not forget to take with you also hischarity. Though 
you consider your own as the purest and best form, you will 
not hold it to be the only form of Christianity—but you will 
consider every preacher of righteousness, every one who is 
striving to turn sinners from the error of their ways, as your 
fellow worker, your Christian brother, and not your enemy.” 

But it was not as a Controversialist that he was chiefly 
known. He hardly ever preached a word, and never pub- 
lished aline of doctrinal matter. It was the practice of Chris- 
tianity in which he excelled, not its theory. His motto seemed 
to be—“Knowest thou this, O vain man, that faith without 
works is dead?” When his faith was considered a deadly 
heresy, he opened his mouth boldly, and declared it, and de- 
fended it—but when it became popular in his neighborhood, 
he left it to others to defend it by argument—to Channing, 
Ware, Norton, Worcester, and Whitman he left the cause, 
and busied himself in erecting a better argument than their 
sharp logic, profound reason, or extensive learning could rear 
—namely, a life full of the fruits of the spirit. 

But when I undertake to describe that life, I pause with 
doubt—I know not where to begin. The very remarkable 
point in his character—that which gave him his extraordinary 
influence over society and individuals, was not the prominence 
of any one trait, but the equal and harmonious development of 
all. It was the singular balance of faculties, the exact be 
portion of character—the entire harmony which pervaded his 
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being, the completeness, the perfectness, the unity of his life. 
It was the absence of all disturbing tendencies, and jarri 
powers—the sweet and placid peace which passed all under- 
standing—here was the charm and fascination which worked 
on all who came near him. All felt themselves better and 
happier, they knew not why, in his presence. Their hearts 
burned within them as they talked with him by the way, like 
those disciples who walked with their risen Master to Em- 
maus. 

The leading trait, however, of his character, was probably 
that which Paul considered a more excellent way, than any 
gifts of miracles, or healings, and greater than the might 
powers of faith and of hope—namely, Love. He loved all 
men with the expansive love of Christianity—not in name, 
and word only, but in deed and in truth. He remembered 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said it was better to 
give than receive—and he acted accordingly. He was a doer of 
that word, and nota forgetful hearer, if ever man was so. He 
entered with a ready interest into the affairs of all—and made 
them his own. None were too great or small, too rich or 
poor, too young or old, wise or innocent, talented or imbecile, 
virtuous or depraved, pious or irreligious, for the expansive 
grasp of his active sympathy. Not that he loved all alike, 
though the servant and minister of all. He had his prefer- 
ences—and for some individuals, particularly among the young 
and ignorant—the bright child, the blossoming girl full of 
purity—the manly lad, the soul of honor—these, he seemed 
almost to reverence—he seemed to look on them as Jesus did 
when he said, “Take heed how ye despise one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father.” The death of some of these, 
cut off in the midst of their promise, affected him so deeply, 
that he never mentioned them without tears. Over one, in 
particular, a classmate of my own, who died by an accident 
when ir his second collegiate year, he mourned as he would 
over a netional loss, or the death of an only son. He always 
considered it a peculiar duty to encourage and help the youn 
—he constantly rebuked the carelessness and disdain whic 
would mortify them. There is many a man, distinguished in 
society, who was first taken by the hand and brought forward 
by him. But his whole life was a display of disinterested love 
—acts of goodness which looked for no return beyond the 

pone of the act—the pleasure arising from the sight of 
ppiness. What are called sacrifices, he was ever making; 
sacrifices of his time, his purposes, his private aims and wishes 
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—and this was by no means mere good nature; it flowed 
from a deeper principle than a yielding disposition. He never 
would yield to a mere wish—he would frequently oppose the 
wishes of others with an adamantine firmness, while he was 
laboring to do them real good, and give them what he knew 
they wanted. That his benevolence was no result of asym- 
pathising disposition is evident, from its not being accompanied 
with the faults of such a disposition. Such a benevolence is 
apt to be accompanied with a want of faithfulness and wit 
rity—it is apt to promise more than it can perform—and yield 
to the solicitation of those who are present, to the injury of 
others who are not present to enforce their claims. Such was 
by no means the character of Dr. Freeman. He was inflexi- 
bly tenacious of his word, and scrupulously exact in the per- 
formance of every engagement. He was accustomed to say, 
that genuine honesty was a rare virtue—and a truly honest 
man always had his respect. 

I might make out a list of striking and extraordinary acts 
of disinterestedness in my departed friend and father; but it 
has been well observed by a kindred spirit, that the largest 
portion of a good man’s lifeis made up of the 


“Little, nameless, UNREMEMBERED acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


And Jesus has made the giving of a cup of cold water the 
test of discipleship. In such acts as these, his love displayed 
itself; acts of love which soften the rugged walks of life— 
allay the harshness of intercourse—which, like the drop of 
oil on the surface of the lake, smooth every wrinkle which 
the gusts of temper may have caused. 

The best proof and evidence of his devotion to others is to 
be found in the wonderful affection which was manifested to- 
ward him by all who knew him. His old friends, the com- 
panions of his youth and manhood, were fastened to bim by 
bands, stronger than brass or iron. They remembered how 
he had for long years, entered into their sorrows and joys— 
understood their secret sufferings, and that bitterness which 
they hid from the eye of all the world buthim. They had felt 
too, how blessed they were in such a spiritual father, under 
whose mild guidance they had learned to love religion, and 
obey Christ—who had planted in their hearts, and in those of 
their children, seeds of piety and holiness which will bear 
fruit in life eternal. His society showed themselves 4 
truly attached and devoted flock, such as is rarely to be found 
in these days of ecclesiastical dispute and difficulty, when the 
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question seems to be whether the society shall first quarrel 
with its preacher, or the preacher fall out with his society. 

But not merely the members of his own society or denomi- 
nation were thus attached to him. His love knew no such 
limitations as these, and it awakened a corresponding senti- 
ment all around him. His servants, his poor neighbors—mem- 
bers of other churches, Baptists, Methodists, Calvinists,—all 
loved him like a brother. I may mention among his particular 
friends, the present Catholic Archbishop of Bourdeaux, and 
the Father of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States, Bishop White of Philadelphia. 

Such being the character of him who is gone, I should be 
much to blame did I not state the fact, that he was blessed in 
his deed—that he was happy in this course of conduct. No 
self-seeking can ever give such unalloyed delight as he enjoys, 
who forgets himself in a Christian interest for others. Singu- 
larly was it exemplified in the present case, in the cheerful- 
ness and the halo of joy which hung around that venerable 
brow—those lips and eyes, in which dwelt an almost angelic 
expression of serenity and peace. His life was not without 
its trials. The very quickness of his sympathy for others, 
caused him frequent pain in the sight of misfortunes which he 
could not relieve, and especially of ill-conduct, which he felt 
to be the worst of all misfortunes. The loss of his ear! 
friends, his parents and sisters, was the snapping of ties which 
never re-united, and which caused him to look with an earnest 
hope for a re-union beyond the grave. But though troubled 
on every side, straightened, persecuted, cast down—he was 
never in despair, never forsaken, never destroyed. 

During his last years, he suffered dreadfully from bodily 
pain—but he was always cheerful and happy. As he had 
never sought his own joy, so his own sufferings could not con- 
quer him. He could go away from them into the concerns of 
others. [t was always delightful to visit hin—his sick chamber 
was a place attractive even to the young and gay—and I have 
frequently heard young persons, whose minds were agitated 
and unhappy, declare that nothing soothed them like a con- 
versation with him. I have seen something of gaiety and ex- 
citement—of the excitement not of weak and jaded, but of 
fresh spirits sparkling up from the well just unsealed by 
Nature’s hand. I have been where wit flashed and intellect 
blazed, and knowledge and refinement poured out their rich 
colored gems—while genius shook the atmosphere like thun- 
der—but never have | seen soy so genuine, so deep, so pure, 
as danced in the eyes of that old man in his sick chamber, in 
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the midst of many annoyances, and some sharp pain. Here 
is religion—here is its power—not of a gloomy religion—there 
is no gloom, no severity about it. It is the religion of good- 
ness—the religion of self-denial—the religion of love. Here, 
I say, is the power of religion. Many, as | think, confine the 
power of religion too much to the death bed. They watch 
the last moments curiously and anxiously, and if they be tri- 
umphant or composed, they speak in raptures of the support- 
ing power of religion. Its highest power is not put forth here, 
There are many other things which will carry us calml 
through the valley of death. The Indian at the stake is su 
ported by pride of character, which is Ais religion, and vee 4 
and sings in the midst of torture. Religion shows more power 
sometimes in helping us to dive, than in helping us to die. 
When it enables the poor, forsaken sufferer to stand and wait 
God’s time—when it sheds cheerfulness and joy over the 
couch of pain—when it enables one thus tried, to preserve an 
equal temper, a sweet and loving disposition, to exercise pa- 
tience, kindness, humility, hope, faith. Here, I say, are the 
triumphs of religion. 

But if you consider the death-bed triumphs the greatest, 
these were not wanting. It is sometimes said with a sneer, 
that Unitarianism is a good religion to live by, but not a good 
one to die by. This sneer is as unphilosophical in principle, 
as it is false in fact. Unitarianism cannot be a good religion to 
live by except it makes men righteous, for the righteous only 
have joy in this life—and it is surely well to say, “May I die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 
But in point of fact, this is an ignorant calumny. For many 
years back has this good man been waiting for his master’s 
knock, and his call to come away. Willing to live, he was 
wishing to die—because he thought he could no longer be of 
use to the living. When I was with him this summer, he was 
at one time expecting death every day, and spoke of it to me 
with a smile, and with as little anxiety as he would have men- 
tioned his intention to go into another room. It has been a 
familiar thought to him for years. It found him not unpre- 
pared. Yet he did not speak of it with indifference, but asa 
solemn change, and when he was unable to attend to anything 
else, desired to hear prayers. But the source of his trust, you 
may learn, from what he said to a niece of his, who told it to 
me. “Helen,” said he,“I shall die ina day or two, I think.” 
“| hope not uncle;” said she, “I think you are better.” “My 
legs are swollen, and | know that is a sign that the hour ts near. 
Now, Helen, when I am gone, you will hear them say | died 
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trusting in my own works. Tell them when they say that, it 
is false. 1 die, trusting in the love of God and his mercy.” 

That love and mercy he had copied and imbibed, he might 
well trust to it—he knew what it was. 

But he has left us—he has gone, and now do we first rightly 
feel how much he was tous—how much we leant on his cha- 
racter. God has beautifully arranged it, that we should all 
lean—that we should need something to rest upon. In some 
respects the discipline of life teaches us to stand alone, and 
we learn how todo so. But if independent in some things, 
we are always dependent in others—and the whole system of 
life is amass of dependencies. 

“The flowers, still faithful to their stems 
Their fellowship renew, 

The stems are faithful to the root 
Which worketh out of view, 


And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true. 


Close clings to earth the living root 
Though threatening still to fall, 
The earth is constant to her sphere; * 

And God upholds them all.” 

And so human beings lean on each other—we depend on 
the knowledge of the physician—on the skill of the surgeon, 
—the wife leans on the strength of her husband—the infant 
leans on the love of its mother—and we all lean upon God— 
the centre and source. But, on the moral and religious cha- 
racter of Dr. Freeman, all who knew him, depended. He 
was truly a spiritual father to many, who felt they knew where 
to learn wisdom and goodness while he lived. Though sick, 
and feeble—weakened in body and in mind—a power went 
forth from his sick room, to support many in their walks of 
duty. This we now feel that we have lost. 

But not wholly lost. He being dead, yet speaketh to us. 
We who have fully known his doctrine, manner of life, pur- 
pose, faith, long suffering, charity, patience, and persecutions, 
—we hear his voice saying to us, Continue ye in the things 
which ye have learned, and have been assured of, knowing ol 
whom ye have learned them. 

Blessed spirit! we will not forget them. If thou art now 
leaning down from thy throne of light, and if God permits thee 
to be conscious of these poor words ow by one whom thou 
didst wonderfully love when on earth, hear him promise not 
to forget thy doctrine, thy spirit, thy Christian example. 
Thou hast not wholly gone—not altogether hast thou left us. 


* Wordsworth. 





























488 To a World Reformer. 

We will strive to walk in thy path, and gaze as thou didst, on 
the face of thy Father and our Father, of thy God and our 
God—till we are changed into the same image from glory to 

lory. 

; We cannot mourn over such a life, or such a death. “Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord;” a voice was spoken in 
heaven and heard on earth to teach us this. “Blessed are 
they, for they rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” Why should we mourn? or, to use words which seem 
to have been written expressly for this occasion:— | 


“Why weep ve then, for him, who, having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his placid rest has passed— 


While the fair memory of his virtues, yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set? 


His youth was innocent, his riper age 
arked by some act of goodness, day by day; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest which waits a life well spent.” 


Yes; here was one who looked for himself into the perfect 
law of liberty, and continued therein. Who was nota for- 
etful hearer, but a doer of the work—and who was truly 
lessed in his deed—blessed in this life, and inheriting a 
greater blessing in the future life—receiving an hundred fold 
more in the present time, and in the world to come, life ever- 


lasting. 





TO A WORLD REFORMER.—From Scuitxer. 


“] will sacrifice everything,” thou sayst, “to help human na- 
ture,’ 

“Vain shall be persecution, opposition, and hate.” 

Shall I tell thee, friend, my opinion of man? 

Trust my word! never has this rule deceived me. 

Of human nature thou can’st never think too highly, 

As thou feelest in thy breast, so express it in action, 

And to the man, who meets thee in thy narrow life, 

Extend, when thou cans’t, a friendly helping hand. 

But as to rain, and dew, and the good of the human race— 


Let heaven take care of them, friend, to-day as it did yes- 
[ terday. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON SUNDAY MORNING WHEN PREVENTED BY A SNOW-STORM FROM GOING TO CHURCH. 


Hark! the church-going bell—but through the air 

The feathery missiles of old Winter hurled, 

Offend the brow of mild-approaching Spring: 

She shuts her soft blue eyes and turns away, 

Sweet is the time passed in the house of prayer 

When, met with many of this fire-fraught clay, 

We, on this day—the tribe of ills forgot 

Wherewith, ungentle, we afflict each other,— | 
Assemble in the temple of ourGod, 
And use our breath to worship Him who gave it. 

What though no gorgeous relics of old days, : 
The gifts of humbled kings and suppliant warriors 7 
Deck the fair shrine, or cluster round the pillars; 
No stately windows decked with various hues, 

No blazon of dead saints repel the sun; 

Though no cloud-courting dome or sculptured frieze 
Excite the fancy and allure the taste; 

No fragrant censor steep the sense of luxury; 

No lofty chaunt swell on the vanquished soul! 


Ours is the faith of Reason—to the earth 

We leave the senses who interpret her; 

The heaven-born only should commune with heaven 
The Immaterial with the Infinite. 

Calmly we wait in solemn expectation, 

He rises in the desk; that earnest man; 

No priestly terrors flashing from his eye, 

No mitre towers above the throne of thought, 

No pomp and circumstance wait on his breath. 
He speaks, we hear, and man to man we judge— 
Has he the spell to touch the founts of feeling, 
To kindle in the mind a pure ambition, 

Or soothe the aching heart with heavenly balm, 
To guide the timid and refresh the weary, 
Appall the wicked and abash the proud? 

He isthe man of God. Our hearts own him, 

He needs no homage paid in servile forms, 

No worldly state, to give him dignity— 

To his own heart the blessing will return 

And all his days blossom with love divine. 





There is a blessing in the Sabbath woods, 
There is a holiness in the blue skies, 
The summer-murmurs to those calm blue skies, 
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Preach ceaselessly. The Universe is Love— 

And this disjointed fragment of a world 

Must by its spirit, Man, be harmonized, 

Tuned to concordance with the spheral strain, 

Till thought be like those skies, deeds like those breezes, 
As clear, as bright, as pure, as musical, 

And all things have one text of truth and beauty. 


There is a blessing in a day like this, 

When sky and earth, are talking busily; 

The clouds give back the riches they received, 
And for their graceful shapes return thy fulness: 
While in the inmost shrine the life of life, 

The soul within the soul, the consciousness 
Whom I can only name, counting her wealth 
Still makes it more, still fills the golden bowl 
Which never shall be broken, strengthens still 
The silver cord which binds the whole to heaven. 


O that such hours will pass away! yet oft” 
Such will recur and memories of this 

Come to enhance their sweetness—and again 

I say great is the blessing of that hour 

When the soul turning from without, begins 
To register her treasures, the bright thoughts, 
The lovely hopes, the etherial desires 

Which she has garnered in past Sabbath hours. 
Within her halls the preacher’s voice still sounds 
Though he be dead or distant far. The band 
Of friends who with us listened to his word, 
With throngs around of linked associations, 
Are there—the little stream long left behind 
Is murmuring still. ‘The woods as musical, 
The skies how blue, the whole how eloquent 
With “life of life and life’s most secret joy.” 
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Art. IX.—UNITARIAN MORALITY. 


We have heard it said, time and again, by those that should 
have known what Unitarians profess to believe, that the 
root out Religion to put on Morality; lay aside Faith; and 
in place of principles and purity within, are content with 
mere good works. 

All this is false, and those that make the charge might, and 
should know it to be false; but they, good easy souls!—while 
they would look, and justly look, with horror on the Socinian 
that should deny their faith not knowing what it is, are con- 
tent, themselves, to believe that this same semi-Deist has 
neither Faith, Religion, or Principle; and they believe so, 
chiefly because he has not their Faith, nor their views of Re- 
ligion. 

“We have elsewhere said that the Orthodox does right to 
deny that Unitarianism is Christianity, and the Unitarian has 
as little belief that our Lord taught Calvanism; but neither 
has any excuse for thinking the other without Faith or Prin- 
ciple, unless upon the most ample proof; nor ought for one 
day, unless upon such proof, to suppose any human being the 
professor of so monstrous a heresy as that which makes the 
outer act of all avail, the character within of none. 

The Unitarian is not without Religion. He believes in One 
God, his Creator, his Preserver, his Guide, his Father. He 
looks to Him for light, for strength, for assistance: he seeks 
to know, and to compass His character as far as man may; 
and knowing it, seeks to grow up toward His perfection: to 
Him he bows down in prayer, to Him he lifts his voice in 
thanksgiving; he seeks for His image in the world without 
him, and in the greater world within him, and finds it, faintly 
seen, in both of them: he goes beyond them to that Bein 
that came from God, in the power of God, and full of God; 
and in that living revelation of the Almighty, he sees the Al- 
mighty, not as before through a aes darkly, but almost face 
to face. In that Being he has Faith; not mere credence, the 
faith of the head, nor mere trust, the faith of the heart, but 
that true faith of Spirit, Will and Life, which is the root of the 
best morality, and the noblest action. He has that faith which 
is present everywhere, and at all times, controlling all 
thoughts, and words, and acts. In the walks of business, in 
the merry round of pleasure, and in the arena of worldly 
competition of whatever kind,—the laws of God, the exam- 
ple of Jesus, and his own eternal destiny will be with him and 
council him. 
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The Unitarian has then, if truly and thoroughly a Unita- 
rian, an inner principle of action derived from the revelations 
of his Father, made through the visible world without, the 
conscious world within, and the life of Christ. He has, pecu- 
liarly, a principle within, for he, more than other Christians, 
looks to his own character as influencing his future state: 
while he knows that of himself he could not save himself, yet 
he believes that his salvation depends ap himself; even as 
of himself he could not see, but God having given him the 

ower, it is for him to use or not to use it. He, peculiarly, 
lieves in Free Will; others talk of a will that is diseased, 
that has lost its power, in part, or wholly, but to the Unita- 
rian Free Will means that which originates and determines 
its own act, and this it must do entirely or not at all, for if its 
act be determined in any degree by that which is without (out 
of) it, that degree of extraneous force, however small, is the 
true determiner, and the will becomes one link in the chain of 
cause and effect, and the man is dishumanised, deprived of 
the very power that makes him man. 

But while others believe in this naturally diseased will, the 
Unitarian believes it free; or if bound, bound by its own act: 
and while others think not only that God gives them the 
means of salvation, but actually saves them, brings them to 
Himself, the guiding text of the Unitarian is, “Come unto me, 
ye that are heavy laden:” he believes that God has placed, 
and is placing about and within him, those circumstances and 
influences which must mould and educate his character, but 
also that He has given him the power,—not of mere choice, 
which sees the strongest motive, but of will, which makes the 
strongest motive. By the exercise of that will upon those 
influences, his character and his fate will be determined: if he 
use them aright his course will be ever God-ward; it is his in- 
stinct, and, we doubt not, the purpose of his being to goon, and 
his motto may well be that text which bids us be perfect even 
as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

The Unitarian therefore, if these things be true, does not 
believe in the sufficiency of mere outward acts; neither does 
he believe in mere innocent and worthy motives leading to 
~~ works, which is true morality, and which the well- 

isposed Atheist may possess; he believes that religious faith 
is a most essential part of the manly character, Faith in God’s 
being and attributes, in Christ’s mission, character, and teach- 
ings, and in his own destiny, powers, and duties; the Almigh- 
ty Makerand Father; the God-like, self-sacrificing, and infinite- 
ly pure Son; and his own eternal existence, and infinitely pro- 
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gressive nature,—are ever before him; is he then witl.out re- 
ligion, without faith, without inner principle? 

In speaking of “the Unitarian,” we of course use the term 
as when we speak of “the Christian,” referring not to what men 
are, but what they should be. And in saying that the Unita- 
rian has, in a peculiar degree, principle within, we do not 
mean that living Unitarians are before all others in this point, 
but that the theory of their faith should make them so. The 
anti-Unitarian looks to have his inner principles, his new heart 
implanted in him; the Unitarian feels that he is to plant it in 
his own breast, to lay hold on, and not be bound with, the 
cords of righteousness; and we say that he ought therefore to 
strive the more for pure principles within, as his only hope, 
while his opponent holding such endeavors of little worth 
may more consistently with his creed, sit idle. 

That he does sit idle, we do not, and dare not believe; and 
one of the strongest evidences against him is, that his life be- 
lies his words, for if his words are merely that by himself, 
man cannot do all, he is on this point no opponent of Unitari- 
anism; the only true anti-Unitarian on the subject of salva- 
tion is, as we have said elsewhere, he that denies that man 
can do anything toward his own final fate; in other words, he 
that thinks it matters not what life a man leads, nor what 
faith he holds. 

Believing what we have now imperfectly set forth to be true 
of Unitarianism, we would ask any foe of our sect to whom 
this may come, to inquire if it be so, and to learn whether it 
be or not, before he repeats the charge that we are followers 
of Dead Morality. Je He Pe 


Art. X.—HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL 
SIN. 


Many well-meaning, but uninformed, persons suppose that 
Unitar‘anism is but a thing of yesterday, the product of modern 
i ap and unknown to the earlier age of the church. 

rom this supposition they reasonably conclude that it must 
be an unfounded heresy ;—for let error go back as far as it may, 
truth must be a day older, and what is really novel in Christi- 
anity can hardly be true. 
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Now, the fact is just the reverse of this supposition. Tre 
nitarianism is the novel heresy engrafted on Christianity. ‘The 
doctrine of the Trinity did not begin to be heard of till the 
third century, and was not elaborated into its full and perfect 
form, until more than a hundred years after that time. It was 
the slow birth of Oriental philosophy, and vain strifes about 
words, and successive councils during more than one hundred 
and fifty years. Unitarianism, taught by the founder of 
Christianity and his apostles and the faith of all the early 
Christian Fathers, did not disappear till it was swallowed up 
in the dark and swelling stream of corruption which ended in 
the Catholic church. Orthodoxy was the middle stepping 
stone—*“the half-way house”—from the Faith as first delivered 
to the Saints, to Papacy. Instead of being a new thing, Uni- 
tarianism is like those works of classical antiquity, written 
over during the middle ages in some Monk’s cell, with histo- 
ries of Saints and Martyrs, and lost to scholars, till discovered 
in later times by some more acute eye, the Monkish legend 
has been erased, and the original writing restored. The 
Unitarianism of the first centuries faded slowly into errors 
much resembling those of modern orthodoxy ;—but the de- 
parture from the true faith having once begun, errors rushed 
on, like night on a tropical sunset, till the Catholic and Greek 
Churches supplanted the Primitive Church, and the darkness of 
the middle ages shrouded Christendom. The worship of the 
Virgin Mary followed close upon the deification of our Rsvicd, 
and it was not long before the first germs of those errors, 
which terminated in the doctrine of transubstantiation, ap- 
= During the middle ages, a false philosophy and re- 
igion, mutually corrupting each other, formed but a mass of 
absurdity. 

With the Reformation, better times began. But it could 
not be expected that such a mighty system of error, interwo- 
ven as it was with the philosophical speculations, the religious 
faith, and the associations and habits of the Christian world, 
should be done away at once. Corruptions had been accu- 
mulating during 1300 years;—was it to be expected that the 
world was to stride back over this path of centuries in a single 
day? It was not to be expected that even the leaders of the 
Reformation should be entirely emancipated from hereditary 
error. What we call the Reformation, was but the beginnin 
of reform—a twilight giving augury of a bright day—but sti 
only a twilight, that in many cases, threw distorting shadows, 
and left much in dimness, and much more in former darkness. 
Wickliff, and Luther, and Calvin, are remarkable, not because 
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they arrived at truth, but because they stood at the cross-roads 
and guided the passing multitude from the way of error, into 
that which led to truth;—just as Bacon is to be held in honor, 
not because he taught true philosophy (we know that he shared 
with his contemporaries in their philosophical errors,) but be- 
cause he taught the true way to philosophise. He did not 
make known the true relations of the solar system to each 
other, but he prepared and showed the way for the discove- 
ries of Newton. So the Reformers led the way to a true 
theology, by establishing the principle that “the Bible and the 
Bible only” is the rule of faith. It was enough for them so 
far to emancipate themselves from the authority of the Romish 
church as to dothis. Others have started with the advantage 
of their labors, and making the Reformers, not masters, but 
guides, have interpreted the Bible and understood it far better 
than the ablest of the leaders of Reform. 

When mind was set free by the Reformation, and every man 
was taught to read and interpret the Bible for himself, of 
course all did not think alike. When Protestantism emerged 
from the bosom of the Catholic church, a large number of 
conflicting sects appeared. Some were Lutherans, some 
Calvinists, some followers of Zuingle and some,—not many in 
number, but in character and ability, ranking among the ablest 
theologians of the times,—were Unitarians. 

Many desire to be acquainted with, and it is our purpose to 
show, the gradual decline and corruption of the primitive faith, 
as taught by Christ and his apostles. In this article we pro- 
pose to give some account of the doctrine of OrictnaL BN. 
We shall make our remarks as brief as possible, our only pur- 
pose being to show the gradual progress of corruption, which 
Christian truth underwent. here is no readier mode of 
doing this, than by referring to the opinions held on this sub- 
ject in successive centuries. 

Century I.—For the opinions of this century, we refer to 
the New Testament. In this, we find no account of original 
sin or native depravity, having its source in Adam’s transgres- 
sion, and incapacitating his descendants for doing any good 
thing. Jt were blasphemy to suppose that God so trifles with 
and tyrannizes over his creatures as to command them to do 
what they are unable to perform. Now moral precepts, with 
their sanctions of rewards and punishments, abound in the 
New Testament, and men are warned and expostulated with, 
and pressed with the most earnest entreaties, to turn from their 
evil ways, that they may live and not die. Every law, every 
precept, every motive in the New Testament, is in the same 
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spirit and pre-supposes that man is not born with that depra- 
ved tendencies, which render him unable to do the will of God. 

But do not the Scriptures teach that all men sinned in 
Adam’s fall, and that by his fall all are rendered unable to do 
the will of God? No. What was the real effect of Adam’s 
sin on his posterity? What was the curse pronounced on 
him? Nothing like what is generally supposed. It had noth- 
ing to do with his nature, nor with his ability or inability todo 
the will of God. Whoever will turn to Genesis iii, 17, 19, 
will find that the curse embraces nothing but the laborious 
cultivation of the earth, and mortality. “Cursed is the ground 
for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” This is the whole of the curse pronounced on 
Adam, and the one pronounced on Eve is in its spirit like unto 
it—physical pain and sorrow in this world, and no more. 
Nothing is said here or in any other part of the Bible, of any 
change in Adam’s nature: and still less is anything said of 
any corruption flowing on from him to deprave the natures of 
his posterity, and to render them unable to do the will of 
God. 

It has been said, that the doctrine of man’s native depravity 
is a humbling doctrine. Perhaps it is. It is a humiliating 
view of man’s nature to suppose him incapable of doing 
any good thing. But if this doctrine places man in a humilr 
ating point of view, it represents God as a being infinitely 
more degraded; for it represents Him as commanding men to 
do, under the severest penalties, what they are from the 
natures He has given them, (for whatever our natures may be, 
they are what they are by the will of God,) incapable of 
doing. The “humbling character” of this doctrine affects 
God more than man. 

Century I].—Justin Martyr, who flourished A. D. 140, 
was one of the most eminent of the Christian Fathers, and 
the first whose works have come down to us. He says, “that 
if it were decreed by fate, that one should be good and 
another bad, no praise would be due to the former, or blame 
to the latter.”* Again he says, “God has not made man like 


* We have taken these quotations from the Fathers, from Priestley’s Histo- 
y of Corruptions, Vol. I., and from an admirable article in the Christian 

xaminer, Vol. I. No. I. In either of these works our readers will find a 
full discussion of this subject. . 
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the beasts, who can do nothmg from choice and judgment; for 
he would not be worthy of reward or promise, if he did not 


of himself choose what was good, but was made good; nor, if 


he was wicked, could he be justly punished, as not having 
been such of himself, but only what he had been made.” 
Certainly Justin had no idea that man was infected with a 
depravity, which rendered him unable by nature to do the 
will of God. 

Tatian, A. D. 172, says: “That he who is wicked may be 
justly punished, being made wicked by himself; and that he 
who is just may deservedly be praised on account of his good 
actions, having through his power over himself, not transgressed 
the will of God. Such is the nature of angels and men.” 

How differently this reads from the Assembly’s Confession 
of Faith. 

Ireneus, A. D. 178, says: “And God has preserved to man 
a will free, and in his own power, not only in works, but also in 
faith;” and quoting Matt. ix, 29, vili, 13, and Mark ix, 23, 
he says: “All such expressions show that man is in his own 
power with respect to faith.” 

Century II].—In this century lived Origen, of whom 
Coleridge in his Table Talk, says: “He seems to have been 
almost the only very great scholar and genius combined, 
among the early Fathers.” ‘The language of Origen on this 
subject, is: “that not a single one is formed wicked by the 
Creator of ‘all things, but that many men become wicked by 
education, by example and by influence.” No language can 
be more explicit than this, and none more opposite to the 
great standards of Calvanism. 

Century IV.—Eusebius A. D. 315. “Everything,” he 
says, “is good which is according to nature. Every rational 
soul has naturally a good free-will, formed for the choice of 
what is good. But when a man acts wrongly, nature is not 
to be blamed; for what is wrong, takes place not according to 
nature, but contrary to nature, it being the work of choice, and 
not of nature!” 

During this century, and not before, what is now called 
Calvinism, began to be taught, and towards the close of the 
century, so many had embraced this, then new heresy, that 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, thought it worth the while 
to publish a work in five books, written expressly “against 
those who said, that men sin by nature, and not by will and 
choice.” 

At the close of the fourth and beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury flourished Augustine, Bishop of Hyppo, from whom the 
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doctrines of grace, native depravity and predestination, in 
their perfected shape, date as their source. ‘The immaculate 
character of his speculations may be judged of from the fact, 
that he was zealous in establishmg various monasteries of 
monks and nuns in Africa. He was in advance of his times, 
only in advancing more rapidly than others into the shadows 
and darkness of the Romish church. Yet this man is the 
father of the doctrines, since termed Calvanistic. Calvin 
himself says: “Perhaps I may be thought to have raised a 
great prejudice against myself, by confessing that all the eccle- 
siastical writers, except Augustine, have treated this subject 
with such ambiguities or variations, that nothing certain can 
be learned from their writings.” Jansenius, the founder of 
the sect of Jansenists among the Catholics, a sect which held 
Calvinistic sentiments, also says; “That Augustine was the 
first among the Holy Fathers, who taught Christians the 
meaning of the New Testament.” 

These doctrines assumed their settled form in the contro- 
versies of Augustine with Pelagius, near the beginning of the 
fifth century. Pelagius was a British monk, and admitted to 
be of irreproachable morals by even Augustine himself. He 
resided in Rome about the year 400, when his opinions seem 
to have met no opposition, but after this went to the East, 
where the controversy with the Bishop of Hyppo commenced. 
It originated in the earnest opposition of Pelagius to certain 
abuses and superstitions, especially with respect to the ordi- 
nance of baptism. This rite was supposed to have the power 
of washing away sin. But Pelagius argued that baptism of 
itself could not be of any avail to the pardon of sins, because 
it was applied to infants, who had no sin. He maintained 
that nothing but good works are of any avail in the sight of 
God; and that to these alone, which it is in every man’s power 
to perform, the pardon of sin is annexed. Augustine, on the 
other hand maintained with respect to original sin, that in- 
fants derive sin from Adam, and that his guilt was entailed 
upon them, so that they are obnoxious to punishment on ac- 
count of it. To prove that infants had sinned in Adam, he 
urged that otherwise Christ could not be their Saviour. But, 
apparently shocked by the thought that infants should be cast 
into the torments of hell on account of the sin of Adam alone, 
he maintained that though they were in hell, their punishment 
was so little, that they would prefer to exist under it, rather 
than not exist at all. In thishis ideas were milder than those 
of the Assembly’s Confession of Faith, which teaches that 
only the elect infants are saved, while all the rest suffer the 
torments of the damned on account of Adam’s sin. 
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Augustine, whose influence was very great in Africa, pro- 
cured the condemnation of his adversary’s opinions by a 
council held A. D. 412, at Carthage. But notwithstanding 
this, they prevailed; and it was a long time, and after many 
conflicting decisions of hostile councils, before the doctrines 
of Augustine were generally received in Western Europe, 
while in the Greek Church, they never made much progress. 

As we descend into the dark ages, we find Augustine erect- 
ed into an oracle in the Western Church, and theologians 
agreeing that infants are properly chargeable with Adam’s 
sin, and liable to damnation on that account. 

Luther was born at Eisleben in 1483, and was educated at 
Eisenach and Erfurt. In 1505, he entered the Augustine 
order, and in 1507 was consecrated priest. He learned these 
doctrines of Augustine, while he was yet in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church and he rétained them after he left it. The 
doctrines that now make up the Calvinistic system, were 
essentially Catholic doctrines, elaborated and settled in that 
Church. Instead of being the doctrines of the Reformation, 
they are precisely the doctrines in which there was no reform. 
It was not to have been expected that the Reformers should 
reject all of the corruptions of the Church in which they were 
born, but it is singular that those particular doctrines which 
Luther, before he ever dreamed of reformation, received from 
his Augustine book and teachers in his monastry at Erfurt, 
should be precisely those dignified with the appellation of 
“doctrines of the Reformation.” The schoolmen and monks 
of the dark ages first taught them to Luther and Calvin, and 
what they had received from the Catholic church, they trans- 
mitted to their Protestant followers. 

We have thus endeavored to give a very brief view of the 
beginning and progress of the doctrine of original sin. It 
was accompanied in its growth by the other doctrines of 
Calvinism. Centuries elapsed before they obtained foothold 
in the church, and it is to be expected that centuries will 
elapse before they are rooted out. But a brighter day is dawn- 
ing. The Bible is more and more taking the place of creeds, 
and the speculations of the schoolmen, as a standard of Faith; 
and the abuses and corruptions of the Romish Church—begin- 
ning in errors like a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
spreading through ages till they overshadowed Christendom— 


in the progress of the ages are melting away before the rising 
Truth. Ee Ps 
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Arr. XI.—TRINITARIAN PROOF TEXTS. 


Matt. xxvui. 19. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
lizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 


of the Holy Ghost. 


This text is one of the very small number most frequently 
addicted, to prove the doctrine of the Trinity. Two or three 
sentences will show that it has nothing to do with the subject. 

1. No equality is asserted, between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, in this text. Its whole force in proving the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is derived from the unauthorized assump- 
tions that this assertion of equality is made. The text says 
nothing of superiority, equality, or inferiority on the part of 
either. 

2. No equality is implied from the fact, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are mentioned together;—any more 
than equality is implied, when God, and angels, and men, are 
spoken of together in the same verse. 

3. No equality is implied in the fact, that the new convert 
was to be baptized into a belief of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. If worship does not imply equality in those Aaa 
ped, far less does baptism, a less sacred rite, imply it. We 
read in 1 Chron. 29, 20: “And all the congregation blessed 
the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, 
and worshipped the Lord and the King.” Yet David had no 
equality with Jehovah:—nor does the text on which we com- 
ment, any more show equality between God and Christ. It 
has nothing to do with the subject. We must look to other 
passages to ascertain the relation in which Christ stands to the 
Father. And this relation he explains in John xiv. 28: “If ye 
loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go unto the 
Father: for my Father is greater than I.” These are the 
words of our Redeemer. Is the Unitarian to be condemned 
for believing his Saviour’s words? 
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Art. XII.—SOULS AND BODIES. 


It is said of Caspar Hauser, that after his mind began to be 
developed, not only the lines and bearings, but also the features 
of his face were an If this be true, it is a strong fact 
in favor of that correspondence between mind and _ body, 
which Lavater taught, and every one acts upon. For, though 
we talk of the expression of the face as something independ- 
ent of the features, a moment’s thought will show us it is not 
so; take from a face a Roman nose, and put in its place a 
small and flat one, and the expression of the whole face is 
changed; or let the thick lips of the African displace the deli- 
cate mouth of the white woman, and who would think her 
expression the same? Itis true that there is an acquired as well 
as a natural expression, but it does not annul that of nature. 

And why should we not believe in physiognomy? _ Is it said 
the soul cannot depend on the features, the form, and the skin; 
—true, but may not feature, form, and all else depend upon the 
soul? be the exponent of the soul? What is this mysterious 
power of life? Is it something wholly distinct from the con- 
scious mind? How then does the mind affect the health? 
How does imagination raise up the sick, and pull down the 
strong? And is it incredible that the mind should act uncon- 
sciously? What are all the movements of habit but uncon- 
scious actings of the mind? What is the business of child- 
hood but to acquire this power of unconscious action? We, 
that are grown, move our muscles and know it not, but the 
little child has to attend to every motion, and feel its way from 
limb to limb, from finger to finger, from toe to toe. You may 
mark it first learning to see; bringing its eyes to a focus; and 
when one of them wanders away from the true line, going 
after it, and dragging it into the range again. ‘To the conscious 
soul, this new body into which it is put, is a new country, and 
it has to discover its many parts, and send out colonies to peo- 
ple them. But in after life, we do unconsciously what our 
whole might of consciousness was once unequal to. 

In sleep, also, the mind handles the body unconsciously. 

And if by habit we may learn to act and know it not, surely 
our Maker may have given us this power, for certain purposes, 
originally. As moral beings we act consciously, and so too 
as physico-moral beings, having this frame to care for; but as 
mere physical beings, having no reference to moral laws or 
motives, we act unknowingly; and for this cause, that our dis- 
cipline, and our growth is to be moral, not organic. 
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Itis further to be noticed that the heart moves unconsciously 
through the ow of parts of that same nervous system 
through which the mind acts upon the organs of conscious and 
voluntary motion; and also that when you act upon the mind 
by fear, hose, or shame, the mind acts upon the ‘ened and the 
whole frame of life, sending the blood into the face, or holding 
it in the fountain; stopping or hastening secretions; and givin 
increased existence, or driving us almost to the gates of death. 

Have we not reason then to think that the mysterious might 
of life is the same with the more mysterious might of thought 
and will? Have we not cause to believe that the soul enters 
into, and builds up, and sustains this frame of ours? The in- 
fant sleeps, for its being is busy spreading, and strengthening, 
and fitting up its scaffolding, the body: when this is finished, 
then does the intellect wax strong; and with it, as an instru- 
ment, the man proceeds to gather wisdom, and grow in ex- 
cellence, and this goes forward until he is, or should be, pre- 
pared to go elsewhere, and then the soul gradually withdraws 
from laboring upon its dwelling-place, and the limbs wither, 
and the blood flows feebly; and by and by it puts off this cry- 
salis-cover which it has woveri to shield and support its grow- 
ing wings, and passes away. 

And should it be said, that as the body decays, the mind 
decays also,—we answer, the intellect, which is an instrument, 
has done its work in this life and ceases to act, or acts feebly; 
it rests, as in sleep; but we have no more reason to think it 
lost, than we have each night we slumber; but though the in- 
tellect slumbers, the great result of life, the character, does not 
slumber; the bright fancy, and creative imagination, and ana- 
lizing reason, may be lost sight of,—the weak old man ma 
seem devoid of them; but love will yet live within him, fait 
yet cheer him, and hope yet point to heaven: the aged are 
garrulous and lose their memory, but does the sense of justice 
depart also, or benevolence cease to sway them? Oh no! let 
us not then deem that the soul even seems to decay with the 
body, and if the intellect do cease to act, let us feel that it “is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” 

Is it not sethenal Cabened ask once more, to believe that the 
same principle which thinks, and acts consciously, acts also 
unconsciously, in the many processes of life;—building up the 
platform upon which the conscious soul may labor, and when 
that labor should be finished, ceasing to build and restore, let- 
ting the platform fall, and if no spiritual building has been raised 
within, no spiritual foothold taken,—letting the soul fall with it? 

Je He Pe 
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LYRICAL STANZAS ON THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND. 
BY J. F. CLARKE. 


Beautiful Dream! 
Dost thou once more visit me in my holy state? 
In a wicked and cunning world, left desolate, 
To work and to plan, to toil 
With cold heart, and anxious brow— 
And my once bright spirit to soil, 
And my faithful mind to bow, 
In the crushing press, in the noisy, dashing stream, 
Till all self-feeling is gone, and withered my dear hopes seem. 


But—in the still of night, 
Like the rushing of many doves, 
With a glancing of colored light— 
Come the early buried loves, 
Over whose graves, in despair, my soul has shed bitter tears. 
But Death is conquered—the tomb 
Retains not its victims; they rise; 
As living, as glowing, they come ‘e 
As once to my earthly eyes. 
They come to soothe my heart—to banish its doubts and fears. 


I stood in the home of my youth. 
—Much had I seen and done. 
In the world I had proved the truth 
Of my faith, and by struggle had won 
A foothold firm on the earth, 
A working place among men, 
And now had returned again, 
With a consciousness of strength, and knowledge of tested worth. 


“My own—my own! 
The Being who formed our hearts, 
And sent us forth alone, 
To be tried by pain and grief, 
Till every hope departs; 
He is a faithful Creator; 
He has sent us relief— 
And given anew Spring to the Autumn and Winter of nature.” 


‘And thou art my bride at last! 

Thou hast found comfort in me! 
Hard was thy trial, but now ’tis past, 
And thou from passion and fancy art free. 
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I am proudof thy love—I can tell 
Tis not like that early feeling, 
The first gush of the hidden well, 
Which nature’s hand is unsealing. 
Nor the blind devotion of soul 
To an idol—fancy-framed— 
So. passionate, untamed, 
Beyond the will’s control.” 


“?'T'is a love more pure and free. 
Thou see’st there is not another, 
Not even thy childhoods brother, 
Who knowest thine inmost soul, as’tis known to me. 
Thou givest thyself to one 
Who alone upon earth, can prize, 
Can keep and can guard, the treasures of love, 
Which beam in thy mild, quick eyes. 
My own, my own! 
Nobly won— 
God has blessed us much, my wounded, my wandering dove!” 


Beautiful Dream! 
Thou hast fled at the coming of day! 
‘Lonely, once more, I stay— 
© cried, once more, along, in life’s ever-rushing stream. 
But, brother and friend—to thee 
The Dream is reality. 
Take to thy noble heart thy well-earned bride! 
She was nature’s brilliant clear, 
And polished by means severe, 
She beams at thy side, 
Full of love and pride; 
Living in truth and faith, what can you have to fear? 
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Art. XIIE.—THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH NATURAL, 
SILENT, AND GRADUAL, 


“He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, and like showers that 
water the earth.”--Psalm 72. 


The nature of that religion which God requires and will ac- 
cept, is a subject worthy of the most serious consideration of 
every individual. How is the Gospel intended to operate upon 
the human character? what effects is it designed to produce? 
and in what manner are we brought to that state of mind, 
which it is designed to form? These questions are of them- 
selves of deep interest, and require our careful consideration. 
Our Saviour often adverted in his instructions to the value of 
the kingdom it was his design to establish; the manner in 
which it would be extended among mankind; and the mode of 
its operation on the character and heart. “So is the kingdom 
of God,” saith he, “as if a man should cast seed into the ground, 
and should sleep and rise night and day; and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.” In these, and other 
allusions which our Lord was wont to make to natural objects, 
we are not to press the resemblances too far; or to suppose 
that in every particular we shall find an analogy or likeness 
between the object selected, and the truth to be illustrated. 
It is sufficient that the general resemblance appear, and this 
suggests an important rule in interpreting the parables of our 
Lord. And it is with great beauty and exactness that the 
kingdom of heaven, or the religion of Jesus is compared to 
seed cast in the ground, because the whole process from ger- 
mination to maturity is natural, silent, gradual, and inexplica- 
ble. In each of these respects, it illustrates the progress of 
the Gospel in the world without, and in the hearts of men. 

1. Inthe first place, the progress of the gospel in the world 
has always been perfectly natural; i. e. entirely confgzmable 
to the nature of the gospel itself, and the nature ‘Of men. 
These two objects are as completely adapted to each other, 
and to the great result which is to follow, as the seed is ada t- 
ed to the soil, and the harvest which is to succeed. ce 
nature of the seed is right, the nature of the ground which is 
to receive it, is right; the sprouting, the growth, the ripening, 
and the fruit are all natural; there is nothing supernatural in 
the whole work. In the same manner, the nature of the gos- 
pel, and the nature of man have a mutual adaptation; and 
both united are suited to the production of the fruits of true 
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righteousness. It is as agreeable to the principles of human 
nature, that the gospel should be diffused among mankind, and 
gain their assent, and form them to holiness, as it is agreeable 
to the nature and properties of the seed, and of the ground, 
that plants,should advance to maturity and produce their res- 
pective fruits. The Creator of all—the Father of our spirits 
is the author of this mutual adaptation. He made it; His 
hands formed and prepared it: giving to earth the properties 
by which it is capable of producing at once the beautiful and 
the useful; the noxious and the salutary. In like manner, He 
is the author of human nature: of the several powers, i. e. 
intellectual and moral as well as corporal, which constitute 
human beings. Everything pertaining to our constitution, is 
the workmanship of God. Whatever there is in us, strictl 
and properly natural, is to be considered as the work of God. 
Those capacities, by which we distinguish between truth and 
error; by which we acquire knowledge, approve virtue, and 
feel an inward satisfaction, when we practice it;—the affec- 
tions by which we love our fellow-beings;—all these capaci- 
ties were formedand implanted by God Himself. These capa- 
cities are adapted to the means of instruction and improve- 
ment, which are furnished by the same divine hand. And 
particularly are they fitted to receive light and influence from 
the gospel: in other words, adapted to progress in religious 
wisdom and virtue. This gospel is itself, in an eminent sense, 
the gift of God. It is called by an Apostle His unspeakable 
gift. And, as it was given for the benefit, so is it admirably 
adapted to the nature of man. It addresses him as a being, 
capable of examining and understanding truth; capable of 
perceiving the weight of evidence; of choosing and pursuing 
the good, and of shunning the evil: of loving his Creator, and 
his fellow-men; capable, too, of being swayed by sufficient 
motives. 

Now, if men were destitute of these capacities, or if the 
system of religion presented, was not adapted to them, the 
wisdom of the Creator as manifested in His Word, would be 
less conspicuous than it is in His outward works, the material 
world. And in the greatest and most precious of His gifts, 
we should want the tokens of a wisdom and kindness, which 
Wwe at once discern in His inferior works. 

From this view it follows, that the progress of the gospel 
among men isas strictly natural, i. e. as entirely conformable 
to the nature of the gospel and the nature of man as the 
growth of plants is natural, agreeable to the nature of the soil, 
and of the fruit it produces. This sentiment is confirmed by 
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every view we take of the history of the progress of Christi- 
anity. This progress has been such as to show, that the evi- 
dences and the doctrines of the gospel are adapted to the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind; that its precepts are suited to the 
growth and perfectness of their virtue; that the objects it 
presents to their desire and pursuit are congenial to their moral 
capacities; that its promises and consolations are fitted to their 
encouragement and comfort. 

We do not deny, on the contrary we fully believe, that the 
gospel was at first, and for a considerable period attended by 
supernatural evidence, by the evidence of miracle and of pro- 
phecy. But we think, that this evidence is as entirely adapt- 
ed to the nature of men as any other species of evidence. 
While this continued to be exhibited by the preaching of the 
gospel, this pure religion made unexampled progress. Multi- 
tudes, wherever its truths were proclaimed in their original 
ea became converts to its faith, A great part of the 
Xoman empire became Christian in the true sense of the word. 
They forsook their idolatrous worship and their vices, and led 
peaceful, sober, righteous lives, as it commanded them. They 
submitted moreover with singular meekness and patience to 
the reproaches and persecutions they thus incurred. 

When the reign of miracles ceased, the proof derived from 
miracles did not cease. Though they were no longer to be wit- 
nessed, the evidence derived from authentic history abundantly 
proved that they had once been Mins mats : and had 
Christianity retained its original simplicity, it would probably 
have continued with rapid advances to gain the belief, and to 
persuade the souls of men. For this is certain, that in pro- 
portion as it is presented in its own simplicity and consistency, 
as itcame from the lips of the great Teacher himself, it is 
suited to gain the assent, and tocommand the veneration of men. 
And, thaton the contrary, in proportion to the corruptions 
that have been attached to it, and—what is worse—mistaken 
for a part of it, infidelity has prevailed. Christianity, then, in 
its pure state, or as found in the New Testament, is adapted 
to the nature of man, and fitted in its evidences, doctrines and 
precepts to make progress in the world. And what is here 
specially to be remarked is, that this progress is as agreeable 
to the nature of the human mind, as the growth of the plant is 
agreeable to the nature of the soil. In neither case, is there 
anything in the operation special or supernatnral. 

By the same reasoning, it may be shown that the effect of 
the gospel on the individual character and disposition is strict- 
ly according to nature. Whatever kind or degree of divine 
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influence, separate from the natural influence of the truth, 
may be supposed—(and such, undoubtedly, may be supposed,) 
it will still be found agreeable to the laws of the human mind, 
and to the principles by which man is actuated, nor can it be 
distinguished from any other influence. We might as well 
talk of a special power in the growth of vegetables, or in the 
improvement of science, as in the increase and power of re- 
ligion. We might as well attempt to distinguish the divine 
power in vegetation—which, who will doubts is exerted there 
—from the natural influence of the soil, the rain, and the sun; 
and say, this effect is produced by the rain, and this by the 
sun, but this comes immediately from the power of God—we 
might as well make such a distinction as this—as to talk as 
some do of common grace, and special grace, or to say, that 
one can make aman only moral, but the other can make him 
truly religious. This would be like saying, that common 
power makes the stalk and the ear, but special power the full 
corn in the ear. The truth is, “all is of God.” God is in all 
and through all, and with all. The gospel is His work; and it 
is naturally and universally adapted to produce all the influ- 
ences on the human character, which are necessary to the 
perfection and happiness of men. It has the same power to 
give them holiness as to give them instruction; to make them 
religious as to make them mora/; to lead them to love God 
and their fellow-creatures, from the heart, as to lead them to 
the performance of outward duties. ‘To say, that it is not, 
would be as inconsistent as to say, that the ground is fitte¢ to 
make the plant grow, but not to make it come to maturity. 
Besides, we are in danger of being deceived by a latent fal- 
lacy in some common expressions, as to the nature of religion, 
and the manner of becoming religious. I refer now to such 
phrases as “experiencing religion,” “finding religion,” “meet- 
ing with a change:” now it is true of these, and similar ex- 
pressions so frequent in the lips of those who undertake to 
utter themselves upon the subject—that they are apt to arise 
out of mistaken views of the nature of religion, and of the 
real and only manner, in which men become religious. The 
fallacy may easily be detected by substituting some term, 
which is equivalent to religion, or which denotes some moral 
excellence. Who should think, for example, of saying, that 
such a person had experienced truth, modesty, honesty, tem- 
perance, or industry?) Or who would think of describing a 
real improvement in the character of men, by saying that 
there is a concern or special attention to charity, to diligence, 
to humility, to purity, to the love of God, or to benevolence? 
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Who would dream of saying that he had “/ound,” these 
virtues, or “met with them,” except as denoting that he had 
seen them practised by others? 

The truth is, these are things to be practiced or done, not to 
be met with or found; and requiring attention not as distinct, 
separate objects of pursuit, but as essential parts of the whole 
character and life. Then only can we be said to give atten- 
tion to industry, honesty, or temperance, when we live in the 
habitual practice of these virtues—wherein with simplicity and 
sincerity, we are having our conversation in the world. 

So also in reference to the most spiritual exercises of the 
Christian life—the only mode of “meeting with,” as the phrase 
is technically used, repentance towards God, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is habitually to cherish or exercise these 
affections; in other words, to be truly penitent, and to believe 
from the heart. 

But what I would here particularly remark is, that the gos- 

pel is as naturally and as fully adapted to produce one of these 
excellencies in the human character as another. In other 
words, it is naturally fitted to produce them all. It has the 
same natural tendency to cherish in us devout affections 
towards God, as it has to cherish social affections towards our 
fellow-men. We have no more reason to think, that our wise 
and kind Father has given us a system of moral instruction, 
which is inadequate to the full growth of our virtues, and 
which without a special grace superadded, would leave us es- 
sentially defective, than we have to suppose, that he has ren- 
dered the earth capable of producing merely the blade or 
stalk, while a mete power is requisite for the maturity of the 
grain. 
2. In the second place, let it be observed, that the progress 
of the gospel and the manner of its operation on the human 
character is silent, like the growth of the plant. The innume- 
rable operations that are going on in the vegetable world, 
silent and almost imperceptible, though exceedingly beautiful 
and salutary in their effects, are apt emblems of the silent 
progress of religion in the world without, and in the human 
soul within. The affections and virtues, in which it consists, 
are noiseless and peaceful. Its influence is, to repress osten- 
tation and parade, to make persons modest, retiring, contented 
at home, contented with a little, contented in obscurity, dis- 
trustful of themselves, slow to speak, still slower to promise, 
not disposed to exalt themselves as standards and guides, as 
wiser or better than their fellow disciples and tellow-men; not 
given to anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking, merely be- 
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cause others donot adopt their opinions; but willing that 
their fellow-beings should think, and judge, and act for them- 
selves, without being subjected to human censure or condem- 
nation. When we consider the descriptions our Saviour gave 
of his own kingdom or religion, we shall perceive, that the 
mode of its operation is silent, though its effects are visible and 
glorious. He resembles it to leaven, which was hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole was leavened. This suggests 
the secret and noiseless operation of religion both on the face 
of society, and in the soul. He also declared, “the kingdom 
of God is within you.” “It cometh not with observation.” “It 
is not a kingdom of this world.” His apostle instructs us, 
that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink: but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy, (in the Holy Ghost.) All the des- 
criptions, moreover, which the sacred writers have given of 
the virtues, which constitute the Christian spirit, denote the 
silent, nay, even imperceptible manner, in which Christianity 
operates upon the character; showing abundantly, as in the 
beautiful description of St. James, of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, “that the wisdom that is from above is, first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mer- 
cy and of good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy.” 

3. In the third place, the progress of the gospel among men, 
and the manner of its operation on human character, is gradu- 
al, like the processes of nature in the vegetable world. It 
has been shown, that these were natural and silent. It re- 
mains to show, that they were also gradual. And in general 
it may be observed, that all valuable effects in the moral and 
spiritual world, all useful progress in religious knowledge and 
virtue, are gradual; not sudden or violent, but like the natu- 
ral growth of the nobler animals, of man as compared with 
the inferior creation, slow and almost imperceptible. That 
this is notonly the simple fact, but that from the very nature of 
the subject, it should be expected, is obvious to all just reflect- 
ion. For, observe: is not the moral effect of any truth in 
exact proportion to the degree in which that truth is under- 
stood? And keeping this principle in view, we easily per- 
ceive, that the operation of Christian truth, or the gospel, on 
society, and on the hearts and conduct of individuals must be 
gradual. Like every other comprehensive system of truth, it 
requires to be long and diligently studied. For it is a system 
of doctrine as well as of morals; and it includes a history, 
preceded and foretold by prophecy, the one illustrating the 
other, and each alike peculiar in its nature, and involving the 
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most important consequences. And as to the doctrines, 
though they are in general simple and practical, yet do they 
embrace a great variety of subjects, and have connections 
with many branches of learning. Instead of being under- 
stood at a glance, they must be examined with care; and this 
examination must be patiently continued and repeated, even 
for months and years, before we can attain any adequate or 
extensive knowledge of Christian truth. I do not mean, that 
deep research, or that great learning is essential to the under- 
standing of duty or of the things pertaining to salvation. For 
these, he that runneth may read, and the humblest mind may 
comprehend. And obedience itself, the spirit of obedience, 
and the good and honest heart shall never fail of light—accord- 
ing as it is written—“If a man will do the will of God, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” Still, amidst all that may be 
said of the simplicity of Christian truth, and of its adaptation 
to the humblest comprehension, knowledge isa gradual work; 
progress in knowledge demands time; and the moral influence 
of knowledge, i. e. the effect of truth upon character and life 
demands yet more. No truth, however in itself important, 
can make a man good or holy, but in as faras that truth isun- 
derstood. Every error that is ncorporated with it has a ten- 
dency to counteract its purifying energy. Accordingly, it 
will be found, I do not mean universally, (for doubtless there 
are exceptions, and eminent virtue a | high spiritual attain- 
ment have sometimes been found in minds of the humblest 
cultivation,) butit will be found, I mean generally, that the cha- 
racters of men have approached perfection in proportion to 
the correctness, at least freedom from gross error, of their re- 
ligious views. 

This remark is fully illustrated in the case of the Apostles. 
How much better men did they become after they were in- 
structed fully, and clearly understood the religion they preach- 
ed. As long as they held the error, common to their nation, of 
expecting a témporal kingdom and a temporal prince, they 
were selfish, ambitious, worldly. But afterwards, when they 
were taught its spirituality, that it was not a kingdom of this 
world—they were ready to coun: all tuungs as loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ. 

The same sentiment is strongly illustrated in what history 
teaches of the characters of Christians in the long reign of 
darkness and superstition, which followed the primitive or 
early ages of Christianity—what blindness, and what sin do 
we find united. 

And even at the present day, how imperfect are the charac- 
ters, and how erroneous are the view of multitudes bearing 
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the Christian name, in regard to some of the most obvious 
duties, and some, too, of the most important truths of our re- 
ligion. What narrow and imperfect, yea, what crude and 
mistaken views of the perfections of God, of the duties of 
man; the obligations of justice and honesty, of truth and 
fidelity; of the sin and mischief of pride, avarice, revenge, 
evil-speaking, uncharitableness, and falsehood. You may find 
multitudes, who are all zeal in what is popularly termed reli- 
gion, and who are forward to rebuke the dullness and the cold- 
ness of their neighbors; but whose characters are exceeding- 
ly defective in some of the most essential social virtues. The 
have a zeal for God, and that, not always according to ian! | 
edge, but such as it is, coupled with bitterness and censori- 
ousness towards their fellow-men. In respect to the great 
evils, which before the light of the gospel prevailed through 
human society—war, slavery, and the condition of women, 
Christianity doubtless has done much towards their alleviation 
or removal, and towards the introduction of better opinions, 
and a better spirit. But though more than eighteen hundred 
years have passed away, much darkness, and much error and 
sinremain. It is evidently the will of God, that the progress 
of light and knowledge and virtue among his children, shall 
be a gradual progress. With Him, who inhabits eternity, one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
And though all flesh had corrupted their way, and the world 
was lying in wickedness, he suffered centuries upon centuries, 
and one generation after another to pass away, before He sent 
his Son to redeem it. 

Christianity is destined to triumph finally over error and sin 
in all their forms. It is destined to elevate the human charac- 
ter, for it invites, and by the power of its truth, and the en- 
couragement of its motives and the richness of its promises, 
it enables us to walk worthy of Him, who has called us to his 
kingdom and glory. It sets before us the example, and it 
aids us in the imitation of a glorious virtue. And in propor- 
tion as its doctrines are received in their simplicity, and its 
sanctions in their solemnity, we may confidently trust, that 
it will bring men to God. But of the times and the seasons, 
we may not speak. The Father hath put them in his power. 
We must not measure the counsels of heaven, which embrace 
all ages and all climes, and all worlds by our narrow vision. 
For we are but of yesterday, and our days are as a shadow. 
Nor are these great ends to be accomplished suddenly: nev 
ther by human might and wisdom alone, “but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
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P. S. [The note on this page is suggested to the writer by 
an excellent work, just published, entitled: “Observations on 
the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Physical Wel- 
fare of Mankind, by A. Brigham, M. D.,” in which with great 
fairness, judgment, and seriousness, the writer, himself an eye- 
witness and careful observer, exposes the evils of protracted 
meetings, nightly conferences, and those excitements attending 
what are technically termed Revivals of Religion.] 


Nore.—The various effects produced by religious emotion; and especially 
in much of the religious excitement ‘adeined by revivals, protracted meet- 
ings &c., have been justly compared by judicious physiologists, to the effects 
produced by disease, by animal magnetism, and by excitements of the nervous 
system. ‘It isa curious fact in the history of human nature,” says a recent 
discriminating and excellent writer, who in his professional capacity had been 
a frequent witness of the bad effects of high religious excitement upon the 
physical frame, “that sometimes an immense assemblage, while listening to 
an eloquent man, become almost passive instruments in hishands. Nor is it 
certainly less curious, but more painful to the friend of rational Christianity, 
and the lover of his kind, to know to what extravagances of feeling and of 
action, the power of sympathy alone may betray us. 

What effects may be produced upon the imagination, upon the nervous sys- 
tem, and thence upon the whole physical frame, let the history of the strange 
miraculous cures said to have been wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris 
(undeniably the fruit of an excited fancy, and confident expectation,) let the 
history of the French Prophets, exhibiting the mighty power of religious 
frenzy in affecting the body and the mind; let the example of the children of 
St. Roche; or to come nearer home, the history of some of the supposed revi- 
vals in religion, more especially among the youngs presenting snolinaliclsy ex- 
amplesof temporary excitement, of mental delusion, and in instances not a 
few, of deplorable insanity—let these, I say, and others that might be adduced 
be sufficient to declare the error and the danger of relying on preternatural 
operations; of ascribing to a special operation of God, what is the mere de- 
jusion of man. See Influence of Religion on Health, by Dr. Brigham. 





Art. XIV.—THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


“Seeing then, that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness,” 2 Pet. iii. 11.—What a strange and various thing 
is human life! How wonderful, and how different from each 
other the scenes enacted on this, theatre of earth! Here 
goes a traveller, cold and suffering, into the everlasting snows 
of some mountain-peak. There, behold the exhausted sailor 
driven through the sounding billows, while darkness and storm 
fall down upon the deep. There, see! men are cutting paths 
through hills and rocks, and there making seas to mings their 
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waters by channels through the solid land. And, again, in 
that lofty tower, while the world sleeps, an eye, filled with 
wonder and delight, looks through the narrow tube, wideni 
for human view the limits of the material creation. And 
again, in another portion of the canvass, flows a mighty 
river. For ages did it flow, and heard no sound but its own 
deep murmur. But now it groans under the wealth of na- 
tions, and many a cry of active toil echoes over its bosom 
through the day, or “pierces the ear of dull night.” The in- 
numerable tree-tops of the forest on its banks, which sang for 
centuries a lonely song, like some immense wind-harp, lo! they 
sink and vanish—for some magic wand waves over them, and 
shining cities spring from the ground, their forms changing, 
as we look, with a perpetual stir, as if they were but a new 
order of living, sleepless, creatures. 

Certainly human life isa strange thing, and this earth a 
scene of wonders. But all is explained to us in the revela- 
tions made from heaven by Jesus Christ. In these revela- 
tions we are assured that this world is not man’s final, as it is 
his first, abode—that it is only a scene of preparation for a 
world above itself,—that in this scene every man is left free 
to choose his own course, and build up his own character. 
This life is just what we should expect a life of probation to 
be for creatures constituted as men are. It is just what we 
should expect would be a brief life hastening to its own close 
and to the introduction of a higher life. “All these things 
shall be dissolved.” And well does the Apostle exhort us in 
view of this solemn truth,—*What manner of persons ought 
we to be in all holy conversation and goodness!” 

A rational curiosity would prompt us to turn our view in- 
ward to these mysterious capacities of ours, and outwards to 
the constitution of things mid which we live. And it would 
seem that inharmony with this prompting, the whole order of 
nature is established on the plan of soliciting us to reflection. 
Nothing seems intended to lap man into oblivious slumber. 
The heavens are now calm, and now convulsed. Now the 
zephyr fans the cheek, and anon the whirlwind uproots the 
forest. Now the orb of day bursts into the heavens, and the 
earth lies rejoicing in his light:—a few hours pass, and the 
burning lamps of other worlds hang in silence all over the 
solemn skies. The spring smiles, but not so long that the 
world is lulled into repose, ere comes the scorching heat of 
summer:—and soon the living green changes to the sober tints 
of autumn,—and before men have gathered the earth’s abund- 
ance into the granaries, they hear in the far distance the roar 
of the coming winter-blast. 
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But what time, if we should select, seems so peculiarly ap- 
propriate to reflection, as the close of the year,—when the 
sun declining from the usual height of his mid-day tracks, 
moves with bowed head and beam aslant through the heavens, 
and the earth, putting off its air of fresh rejoicing, assumes the 
aspect of musing melancholy. We look back into the months 
that have passed, and the fresh tombs of friends stretch over 
the whole line of vision. We look forward, and can almost 
read the inscriptions on our own monumental marble. On 
how many new-made graves does the sun every evening set? 
Nay, at every step of his progress through the heavens, how 
many thousands of graves does his flaming eye behold into 
which it never looked before! His warm light falls on the 
cold corpses of young and old, the wise, the innocent, the 
beautiful. And how greatly uncertain it is, whether we sur- 
vive again his annual course. Our names are in the urn,— 
and the hand of death is there selecting. God only knows 
who shall be drawn. 

But whether we live through the days of the year that is begun, 
or not, there isa day which; as the Holy Word is true, we must 
all meet. It isthe day of the Lord.” We are to be judged for 
‘the deeds done in the body. At the voice of Jesus, the 
shades have left the sepulchre,—and the light of immortality 
streams through its long-darkened chambers. The voice, 
with which man cries out for knowledge respecting his own 
fate in futurity, no longer comes sounding back in barren echo 
to his ears. No longer does the truth, in some moment of 
precious influence flash in upon his understanding, and, then 
again, when he seeks to lay hold of it, vanish in deeper 
groom, as to the eye of the wondering child vanishes the 

right thunderbolt. To the wisest of the ancient sages,—to 
Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero,—the light from the world 
moa came out dimly and struggling hard with clouds. 
“For verily I say unto you, that many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see those things which ye see, and have 
hot seen them, and to hear those things which ye hear, and 
have not heard them.” 

_ If, then, we believe in our own immortality, let us act as 
immortal beings. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, for there is no work or device, or knowledge 
or wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” And the whole 

burden of the Preacher’s exhortation is that life in itself has 

no value. Life is naked opportunity. What is it to you, or 

‘o me, or to anybody, if it be not improved? It is a pendu- 

lum swinging in slow vibration over x calm face of a sleep- 
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ing man! It is an hour-glass, which, examined with a curious 
wonder at first, is soon held in a careless hand, and perchance 
not noticed again till its last sands are running! It is tide- 
water gaining with noiseless step upon the ocean-rock, which 
rings with the shouts of those who, engaged jin idle sport, 
forget approaching danger! Shall we not all, then, take heed 
to the Apostle’s admonition. “Let our loins be girded about, 
and our lights burning,—and we ourselves like unto men who 
wait for their Lord, when he will return from the wedding,— 
that when he cometh and knocketh, they may open 2, 
immediately. Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, 


when he cometh, shall find watching.” Ce Ae Bs 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of the Western Messenger. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have just received the sixth number of your valua- 


ble periodical, and hasten to thank you for the vindication of the character 
of Dr. Priestley it contains, and the just, but well merited rebuke, you have 
bestowed on Mr. Leonard Woods, Jun. 

I had the honor of being personally acquainted with Dr. Priestley, (the 
highest honor I can hope to attain,) and if every page of his voluminous 
works did not bear witness to the fact, I could of my own knowledge aver 
that Mr. Woods’ charge is false, and that he is a calumniator of the dead. 

Heretofore the most bigoted Orthodox pupil, whether of the School of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, or St. Andrew, has never had the hardihood to brand Dr, 
Priestley with the name of Atheist; and it was reserved for the meek and 
Christian-like Mr. Woods Jun. to cap the climax of abuse which has, by the 
enemies of free enquiry, been heaped upon the memory of that truly great 
and good man. I wish I could say Mr. Woods Jun. stood alone—charity 
might then plead the adjunct to his name in mitigation of the offence, but 
I observed a few weeks ago in the Presbyterian (a paper conducted by 4 
reverend and aged father of the Church) a paragraph in which Dr. Priestley 
is styled the **God-denying Priestley.” 

If Orthodoxy cannot be sustained but by the perpetual violation of the 
ninth Commandment—a total disregard of the commands of the Saviour—and 
the manifestation of a spirit diametrically opposed to that of his gospel, the 
sooner it falls the better. 

I am with best wishes for the success of your undertaking, Gentlemen, 
yours very respectfully, Bens. BakEWwELl- 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 25, 1835. 











